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EDITORIAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND THE CURRICULUM 


In recent years many critics have written of the pervasive de- 
humanization and possible rehumanization of education. Plighting 
their troth tothe autonomy and integrity of the human person, these 
commentators scour the educational landscape in search of policies 
and practices that depersonalize. They have often attacked teaching 
methods and the social and institutional situation in which teaching 
is undertaken; afew errant knights have even assailed the enterprise 
of teaching itself. Less often‘has curriculum content been ques- 
tioned, and when it has been, the critics were usually concerned about 
"irrelevance." There is, however, another way in which the curricu- 
lum is obviously and literally depersonalized--yet it has, curiously, 
avoided all the attacks of all recent humanizers I know of, There- 
fore, I propose to take up sword and join the fray (without judging 
the claims of the other participants). The object of my criticism is 
the place of biography in the curriculum, the role now given to the 
study of another person's life. 

For focus, consider just the undergraduate liberal arts curriculum: 
what place is given to biographical study? A classical biographical 
study is usually included in the supplementary reading list for each 
course; seldom is it required reading. If time permits, the instruc- 
tor may present biographical materials as "background" for the 
course content; but knowledge of this background is seldom worthy 
of evaluation. Biographical anecdotes save many a dull lecture by 
providing comic relief; but beyond this, they are ornamental. In 
short, biography is relegated to that category we condescendingly (!) 
call "human interest." 

What this conveys is that we liberal arts teachers are involved in 
our disciplines, our systems of inquiry, and that our only intellectual 
interest in people is as contributors-to-a-discipline, as inventors or 
discoverers, as makers-of-instructive-mistakes, and occasionally as 
illustrative case studies. Darwin's theories are immensely impor- 
tant; Darwin, the person, is inconsequential. It seems that without 
a fateful laboratory accident, Madame Curie's life would have been 
of little worth. The curriculum is thus literally depersonalized: it 
does not include the study of persons. Only names and contributions 
are recorded, like a list of credits at the start of a film. 

Two disciplines do employ biography more extensively than I have 
‘allowed, Biographies and autobiographies are often read in classes 
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on literature; however, they are read "qua" literature, for their 
literary qualities and not for an understanding of the life of the 
subject. Literary biographies are employed tohelp illuminate literary 
products; historians similarly use biographical materials to aid in the 
interpretation of historical events. These are both utilizations of 
biography as a tool of critical scholarship, and in both cases the 
primary object of study is never the life itself, but is instead that 
artifact or event which a study of the life may help scholars under- 
stand. 

Some researchers recoil at even this restricted use of biography. 
Inthe extreme, they argue that all biographical matters are logically 
irrelevant to disciplinary or even interdisciplinary investigations; it 
is, consequently, illegitimate to try to explain a concept or theory 
by reference to thelife of the person who developed it. Such a refer- 
ence is a kind of "argumentum ad hominem,"a fallacy of irrelevance. 
When one cuts through the confusions and complexities of this view, 
several points await an accounting: (1)It is surely impossible to dis- 
entangle completely one's works and days. (2) The study of a person's 
life often induces a feeling of deeper comprehension of his works. 
The philosopher who examines the life of William James or Friedrich 
Nietzsche feels he has augmented his appreciation of their writings. 
And often this new-found understanding leads to more than forgive- 
ness. (3) It becomes important to determine whether one can right- 
fully permit the use of biography to aid in "understanding" an intel- 
lectual product while denying the use of biography to aid in "evalu- 
ating" that product. 

Whatever one determines to be the proper role of biography vis-a- 
vis the disciplines, the question remains: are there other reasons 
for studying biography? Is there educational value to be gained from 
the examination of the life of another person-- regardless of the 
contribution such an examination might make to other kinds of in- 
quiry? To be concrete, suppose one was to introduce a course on 
Descartes, say--not on his philosophy per se, not on Cartesian 
thought, but on the particular life-cycle of the man, Rene Descartes. 
What one would study is the career of a certain Frenchman who en- 
gaged in avariety of activities;he was aman who served as a soldier, 
developed analytic geometry, wrote philosophy, studied optics and 
meteorology, experimented with the wheelchair, wrote on music, and 
enjoyed overheated rooms. The challenge is to see all of these as 
both expressions and determinants of a personality. 

A battery of courses like this would, I think, yield several positive 
effects. It would give students a variety of human models to analyze; 
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it would permit a vicarious experience of a variety of life-styles. It 
would introduce the perspective of a lifetime and encourage the at- 
tempt to think of one's life as a whole. A wide variety of people 
could be studied, including those who made no major contribution to 
any discipline or historical event; in fact, the study of a life of 
failure and despair can be instructive. Biographically oriented 
courses are, in a sense, naturally interdisciplinary, both in approach 
and content. They permit students with a diversity of competences 
and of different levels of academic sophistication to approach the 
same subject matter together. All of these effects may be called 
humanizing. 

Admittedly there are pitfalls. Such courses could become overly 
didactic; only "virtuous" persons might be deemed worthy of study; 
biography could become a secular hagiography. But the problem of 
selection and the related danger of indoctrination are general prob- 
lems connected with any curriculum. Secondly, there is no guarantee 
that such courses would not be dehumanizing in the ways attacked by 
other critics. Thirdly, and most crucially, the rationale for my 
suggested study of biography needs to be informed by an adequate 
philosophy of biography. And that brings me to my final point. 

Biography has blossomed as a literary form during this century. 
From Carl Sandburg to Erik Erikson to Paul M. Kendall, first-rate 
scholars have produced evocative works in quantity previously unheard 
of and with modes of analysis hitherto unavailable, In addition, wholly 
new types of biographical source materials have come into existence; 
audio-visual records have largely replaced diaries and letters and 
have added new dimensions and problems to the task of the biographer. 
Nevertheless, the philosophy of biography languishes in an undeveloped 
state. Is biography a discipline? What, precisely, is its subject 
matter? What is its structure, its aims, its methods, its princi- 
ples? Is it asocial science? There should be nodoubt that our notions 
about biography and its place in the curriculum are badly in need of 
cleaning and reappraisal. I believe a well developed philosophy of 
biography will reveal that the study of the lives of other human beings 
is worthy of a larger place in our educational framework. 


Daniel R. DeNicola 
Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 
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THE CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE OF HUME'S REMARKS 
ON LIBERTY AND NECESSITY 


Douglas Walton 


This article is abrief summary and interpretation of Hume's clari- 
ficatory remarks in the TREATISE! and ENQUIRY2 on the freedom- 
determinism issue and onapplication of Hume's principles to modern 
developments in social technology. It is argued that much recent 
work in the social sciences is needlessly marred by a failure to take 
accurate cognizance of Hume's contributions. Recent developments 
in both the physical and social sciences have not only enhanced the 
credibility of Hume's theses, but conceptual confusion about the 
applications and theoretical aspects of these developments in recent 
times has redoubled the potential impact of his revelatory insights 
into concepts of freedom, necessity, causation, responsibility, 
punishment and reward. Modern behaviorism, notably the variety 
represented by B. F. Skinner? and his adherents, has put a high value 
on deterministic explanations in the social sciences. This emphasis, 
in turn, has had a serious effect on recent views on moral responsi- 
bility, punishment, and many other vitally important aspects of 
social technology. Hume argued, with surprising prescience, con- 
sidering the recent inclination to indeterminism in the natural sci- 
ences, that freedom, value, responsibility and human dignity are 
perfectly compatible with a rational, scientific view of explanation 
and causation. 


" 


Hume characterizes "will" as the internal impression we feel 
and are conscious of, when we knowingly give rise to any new motion 
of our body, or new perception of our mind" (T, 399).4 Already a 
person of modern scientific inclinations might object, detecting a 
resemblance to the Will of the early faculty theorists,> but in fact, 
a substantive doctrine of the Will is no integral part of Hume's main 
' we have. 
The first kind of liberty that Hume recognizes is that emanating 


arguments. It suffices that the will is an "impression’ 


from the will, or that opposed to "violence" (compulsion or force). 
The second kind of liberty is that opposed to necessity or causation. 
According toHume, it is in the confusion between these two logically 
distinct concepts that the freedom-determinism antinomy arises. 


Professor Walton is in the Philosophy Department at the Uni- 
versity of Winnipeg, Winnipeg, Canada. 
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Since few make the distinction, causation and compulsion are com- 
monly conflated, with philosophically disastrous results. The free- 
dom arising from will (opposed to compulsion) is called the freedom 
of "spontaneity"; freedom opposed to causation is called "indiffer- 
ence," 

Hume distinguished clearly between logical and natural or physical 
necessity, ® arguing that there are no (logically) necessary connec- 
tions of matters of fact. This is often regarded as his most impor- 
tant thesis. Causation is always to be analyzed probabilistically, as 
apropensity toconnect objects that is inculcated in the mind by habit 
or custom. Thus, for Hume, concepts of explanation, prediction and 
physical necessity are only to be analyzed stochastically. Conjointly, 
however, he argued that human behavior is subject to regularity and 
hence causal explanation. Extensive support is provided by Hume for 
the conclusion that, because of the fundamentally stochastic charac- 
ter of causation, a conflict between causation and freedom (and 
associated concepts of moral responsibility) cannot arise. The dis- 
tinction between compelled and free behavior (in the sense of spon- 
taneous behavior) is concurrently drawn. Free behavior is possible 
despite the acceptance and argument for the thesis that behavior is 
caused, exhibits regularities, and is predictable. Indeed, Hume 
argued that, to a certain degree, there is a false sensation of the 
liberty of indifference. We seem to confirm our intuitive idea that 
the will is subject to nothing by trying something over again and 
taking a different course of action. Yet this is an illusion, because 
a spectator who was well acquainted with the circumstances could 
perfectly well predict the outcome (T, 408; I, 103). Thus the liberty 
of indifference is, to a great degree, illusory. Hume observes that, 
historically, many have felt compelled to defend the freedom of in- 
difference for religious and ethical reasons. Yet such arguments are 
invalidated by the law-like regularity of behavior, founded on rewards 
and punishment. Nowadays it is said that behavior is subject to 
positive and aversive reinforcement,7 and most of us are familiar 
with contemporary experimental results that tend to confirm Hume's 
point that we are less free (in the sense of indifference) than most 
of us intuitively feel. 8 

Do causal regularities in behavior negate freedom and hence moral 
responsibility? Not at all, according to Hume. Since the regularity 
exhibited by behavior is fundamentally stochastic, the worst form of 
determinism we can have would be what we might call "statistical 
determinism."9 This form of determinism is implausibly cast as 
being in any way inconsistent with the ascription of moral responsi- 
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bility. On the surface, at any rate, the very expression "statistical 
determinism" appears to be alogical contradiction. It is not serious, 
in Hume's view, if some argument against the efficacy of moral 
responsibility can be generated from even these premises because 
behavior nevertheless exhibits the liberty of spontaneity. Indeed, he 
argues that morality actually presuppdses necessity, since actions 
are only blameworthy that proceed from some cause in aman's char- 
acter (I, 107). 

Hume's philosophy, like modern behaviorism, is a consistent devel- 
opment of basic empirical premises.10 Both enterprises are con- 
structed around the basic, and in Hume's case highly articulated, 
assumption of a verificationist account of meaning. 11 All meaning- 
ful sentences are reducible to observations (for Hume, "impressions") 
or mathematical sentences (for Hume, "relations"). Why then does 
the modern behaviorist (as empiricist) accept determinism and con- 
sequently reject freedom and dignity, while Hume, arguing from 
basically similar premises, can cheerfully accept the concepts of 
freedom and dignity? Judging from the experimental methods used by 
behavioristic social scientists, one would expect a welcome of the 
stochastic view of explanation of behavior. 12 In the physical sci- 
ences, indeterminacy principles have been recognized for some time. 
My response to this puzzling state of affairs is to suggest that the 
logical consequences of the acceptance of basic empiricism, so clearly 
demonstrated by Hume, have simply not been clearly enough appreci- 
ated in contemporary behavioristic accounts of the logic of explana- 
tion in the social sciences. A Humean view of explanation shows that 
consequences of behaviorism are not as repugnant as many of its 
opponents would like to think; nor are the implications of behaviorism 
as revolutionary as its exponents often claim. 

To Hume it was not at all paradoxical that changes in cognitive 
behavior are, in principle, as regular and predictable as bodily 
changes. In his view, it is just as ridiculous to expect a four-year- 
old to reason philosophically as to expect him to lift four hundred 
pounds. On the other hand, causation as applied to behavior is, like 
physical necessity, no more than probability. Hence in a causally 
connected chain of events, the links can be voluntary actions or 
natural events, as inthe chain of events leading up to a man's execu- 
tion. The prisoner discovers the impossibility of escape just as much 
from the obstinacy of his jailer as from the walls and bars of his 
cell (T, 406). 

In the behavioral sciences, the vast majority of laws are of a 
probabilistic type -- there appears to be little dispute about this. 
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Hume's argument is so forceful today because he urges conceptual 
recognition of the actual practice of the empirical scientist in models 
of explanation. Probabilistic explanations are so widespread and 
generally accepted in science today that Rescher can speak of "The 
Stochastic Revolution and the Downfall of Causality."13 Irreducibly 
stochastic laws are now a commonplace even in physics, with the 
widespread acceptance of quantum theory. Rescher argues that the 
impact of indeterministic explanations in physics has shaken the 
deductive concept of explanation so badly that it isnow best regarded 
as a relic of the mechanistic approach of Newtonian physics, and 
hence the stochastic model of explanation is to be regarded as the 
primary concept. Thus, a reappraisal of the concept of causality is 
called for--the de-emphasis of thedeterministic system as agoal in 
scientific research in favor of asearch for stochastic laws might be 
a more realistic and fruitful way to view science. Reasoning along 
these lines, we can see that determinism is not the mark of scien- 
tific explanation. We might accept some aspects of Skinner's pro- 
gram -- requiring scientific objectivity in our explanations--without 
accepting the deterministic elements. A non-deterministic approach 
is not intrinsically unscientific on this view of the matter, unless it 
independently commits a more specific breach of scientific method 
such as a use of untestable concepts. That such approaches seem 
unscientific in themselves, to Skinner and others, is an outgrowth of 
the older narrow positivistic tradition in science which has now, for 
the most part, been rejected in the natural sciences and which has 
never really been an accurate account of actual practice in the 
behavioral sciences. 

It is interesting that another doctrine of Skinner, namely the re- 
jection of "autonomous man" and "inner, " mentalistic explanations, 
has a parallel in Hume's rejection of a constant and invariable per- 
sonal identity. This common element is hardly surprising in two 
theories that are premissed on empiricism-- "inner" notions are dis- 
counted as ineffable on the ground that they are not directly observ- 
able. According to Hume, a person is nothing but a bundle of diverse 
perceptions in perpetual flux and movement (T, 252). Yet despite 
his heroic willingness to accept the consequences of a strict empiri- 
cism, Hume never considered rejection of freedom and moral respon- 
sibility, never waivered in his complete rejection of hard determi- 
nism. Although Hume argued that moral judgments are not matters 
of fact or judgments of reason, but rather sentiments or impulses, 
he did feel that it was possible to abridge these impulses to find 
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some general principles on which all our notions of morals are 
founded. 

Much of the current feeling that pervades recent writings on social 
technology reflects aspirit of determinism, althoughit is not always 
clearly expressed as such. It is perhaps partly because of the lack 
of their clear articulation that such varieties of determinism have 
achieved a firm hold. We feel that prevention and rehabilitation are 
the accepted scientific modern counterparts to "old-fashioned" moral 
notions of praise and blame, right and wrong, honorable and dishonor- 
able. Hume's surgically precise enucleation of the language of causa- 
tion demonstrates that, on the contrary, there is no logical contra- 
diction between the prediction and justifiable moral evaluation of 
behavior -- no logical tension between the scientific shaping and con- 
trol of behavior and the ascription of responsibility and rights. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACCREDITATION AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Robert G. Boyd 


The purpose of this paper was toreview some of the concepts con- 
cerning accreditation in higher education and to make an attempt to 
determine the influence of accrediting practices upon the college and 
university curriculum. 


An early definition of accreditation by Zook and Haggerty states: 


Accreditment is the recognition accorded to an educational 
institution in the United States by means of inclusion ina 
list of institutions issued by some agency or organization 
which sets up standards or requirements that must be com- 
plied with in order to secure approval. 1 


Selden notes that "accrediting is the process whereby an organiza- 
tion or agency recognizes a college or university or a program of 
study as having met certain pre-determined qualifications or stan- 
dards."2 Other authors view accreditation as the process by which 
required standards of quality determined by accrediting agencies are 
made known to the public. 3 


Professor Boyd is the Registrar at Central Missouri State Uni- 
versity. He recently received his doctorate from Oklahoma State 
University. 
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Historical Development of Accrediting Agencies 


Accrediting agencies in the United States, with the exception of 
state agencies, are classified as voluntary agencies. They lack legal 
authority to require institutions of higher education to become ac- 
credited, 4 . 

The accrediting function in higher education was first exercised, 
beyond the state level, by regional associations. Regional associa- 
tions were established to improve college admission standards and 
requirements. The accreditation of colleges by these associations 
did not immediately follow their establishment. As the first ac- 
crediting bodies established, regional associations adopted the prac- 
tice of accrediting general institutional programs. 95 

Steps were taken in the early Twentieth Century to establish pro- 
fessional accrediting agencies for professional schools and programs. 
Currently there are over 30 professional accrediting agencies oper- 
ating in the United States. 

The Association of American Universities (AAU) was engaged in 
accrediting activities from 1910 to 1948. The Association's initial 
concern involved the conditions under which students might become 
candidates for graduate degrees or might receive advanced credit in 
one institution for work completed in other institutions. The AAU 
assumed accrediting responsibilities because German universities 
adopted the policy of admitting only graduates of AAU member insti- 
tutions. The AAU tried to persuade the U.S. Bureau of Education 
to classify American colleges and universities but upon the Bureau's 
refusal began to publish alist of AAU member schools and also a list 
of other colleges and universities certified as of equal standing. The 
AAU terminated its undergraduate accrediting program in 1948 in 
order to devote its energies to graduate work, © 

The Office of Education has issued a publication entitled AC- 
CREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS approximately every four years 
since 1917. This publication includes lists of institutions accredited 
by the states and recognized regional and professional accrediting 
agencies. The basis for including the lists of the various accrediting 
agencies varied somewhat over the years until the Veteran's Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 charged the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation with this responsibility.7 Although the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion recognizes accrediting agencies and the institutions they ac- 
credit, the Office has never served as an accrediting agent. It is 
the personal opinion of this writer that the refusal of the U.S. Bureau 
of Education to classify American colleges and universities upon the 
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request of the American Association of Universities in the early 
1900s prevented nationwide standardization, encouraged institutional 
autonomy, and facilitated curriculum innovation. 

The states are accrediting agencies. By virtue of their statutory 
responsibilities for certifying public school teachers the states are 
compelled to judge the quality of the educational programs of both 
public and private institutions. The Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York began accrediting schools and programs 
in 1784, but most of the states did not begin accrediting functions 
until after 1910, and then in most cases limited their activities to 
the approval of teacher education programs. The accrediting respon- 
sibilities of the states have beenshared by the state departments of 
education and the state universities or special state commissions. 8 
States have the power to grant charters to educational institutions 
and the manner in which charters have been granted in some states 
has become the subject of much controversy. Diploma mills are 
examples of state laxity in chartering procedures. 

The proliferation of professional accrediting agencies encouraged 
several associations of higher institutions in 1949 to establish the 
National Commission on Accrediting. Responsibilities of the NCA 
include restricting the number and improving the standards and pro- 
cedures of professional accrediting agencies. 9 


Nature and Purposes of Accreditation 


The standard procedure employed in accrediting institutions in- 
volves four steps: (1) establishment of standards of criteria; (2) in- 
spection of institutions to determine if the institutions meet the 
established standards of criteria; (3) publication of a list of institu- 
tions that are judged as meeting the standards of criteria; and (4) 
periodic reviews to ascertain whether accredited institutions con- 
tinue to meet the standards of criteria, 10 

In discussing the purposes of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the North Central Association it is stated that 
the basic purpose of the Commission is to contribute to the improve- 
ment of higher education in the territory served by the Association, 11 
Two important principles underlie the Commission's efforts: (1) the 
recognition of the validity and desirability of maintaining the indi- 
viduality of institutions, thus the Commission has abandoned its 
reliance on prescribed standards to which all institutions must con- 
form, attempts to evaluate an institution in terms of institutional 
purposes, and encourages experimentation; and (2) views accredita- 
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tion as a learning experience (emphasis on self-evaluation) rather 
than merely a device for separating unacceptable from acceptable 
institutions.12 The philosophy of accreditation exhibited by the six 
regional associations is self-imposed self-discipline. 13 

There are five basic purposes of accreditation: 


1. Service to the public. 

2. Institutional improvement -- this purpose encourages and 
forces self-study. 

3. Facilitating transfers. 

Raising professional standards. 

5. Informing prospective employers about the quality of 
training a graduate has received, 14 


» 


Accreditation is considered to be an extra-legal voluntary process, 
but internal as well as external pressures force institutions to seek 
and maintain accredited status. Pressures to obtain and maintain 
accreditation are exerted by faculty, students, public agencies, pri- 
vate corporations, administrators, professional organizations, and 
alumni. 15 

The pressures upon institutions to seek and maintain accreditation 
are many. If (as it is claimed by some educators) accreditation is an 
evil, it seems to be a necessary evil! 


Arguments For and Against Accreditation 


Few educators are neutral on the subject of accreditation. The 
proponents affirm the value of accrediting agencies in upholding 
standards and improving the quality of education. The opponents 
deplore the power of accrediting bodies, the inflexibility and detailed 
nature of the standards they devise, and the inhibiting effect which 
it is claimed they have on the initiative, imagination, and freedom 
of experimentation. Relatively few persons see accreditation as an 
evolving force which has contributed much toward creating the strong 
institutions required by our dynamic society. 16 

The wellbeing and development of higher education is directly re- 
lated to the maintenance of reasonable institutional autonomy. 
Accrediting agencies have increasingly performed functions of a 
quasi-civil governmental nature which, if not performed, would need 
to be conducted directly by governmental agencies, 17 
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It is obvious that accreditation fills an important place 
during the early stages of development of most educational 
institutions in their specialized or professional programs of 
study. But, as these institutions and their professional pro- 
grams mature, accreditation becomes progressively less im- 
portant. In regional accreditation, we have reached this latter 
stage for all but a small percentage of the universities and 
four - year colleges in the country. Consequently, regional 
accreditation no longer is relatively important. 18 


A discussion of regional accrediting associations states that three 
governing principles appear tohave emerged and that these principles, 
depending upon one's viewpoint, either constitute the abiding strength 
of the agencies or lie at the foundation of many present concerns. 
These principles are: 


1. In the accrediting process no distinction is to be made 
regarding levels of quality. An institution is either 
worthy of being included in the membership of the asso- 
ciation or it falls short of the requirements. The status 
is that of being accredited or not being accredited. 

2. An institution is evaluated as a whole. That is to say, 
regional associations emphasize the general rather than 
the specialized functions. Acceptance for membership 
implies that the institution as a whole rather than any 
particular program or unit is being accredited. 

3. Eachinstitution is accredited in the light of its own pur- 
poses, The regional associations do not presume to de- 
termine purposes for the institution--yet, each regional 
association has required an institution applying for or 
holding membership to show that it has a basic program 
of general or liberal education. 19 


A strong opponent of accrediting stated that the accrediting pro- 
cess does not protect us from wretched and fraudulent institutions 
and that he had never observed a single diploma mill put out of busi- 
ness through the operations of accrediting procedures. 20 

Cottrell has noted that: 


Accreditation, in its very nature, is a conservative pro- 
cess, It represents a check on novelty through the force of 
a kind of consensus of wisdom. It distrusts extremes of di- 
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vergence from the norms. The defense of accreditation thus 
hinges upon the degree to which the consensus can be estab- 
lished, upon the conviction which can be mobilized for the 
wisdom of its canons, and upon the degree to which variation 
from those canons can be tolerated without substantial nulli- 
fication of their meaning.21 ° 


Accreditation and General Education 


Few articles have been written concerning the influence of accredi- 
tation upon an institution's general education program. The North 
Central Association and the other regional accrediting associations 
require the provision of general education among an institution's 
major functions as a condition of membership eligibility. 

The North Central Association describes the concept of "general 
education" as: signifying an acquaintance with the major areas of 
knowledge; implying a possession of facts in some areas and some 
proficiency in the modes of thought involved in understanding such 
facts; a continuation of the kind of education offered in the secon- 
dary schools; and excludes definite vocational preparation. 22 

In deciding his ratings and in writing his report concerning general 
education, the examiner studies catalog descriptions, examines 
course outlines, required reading assignments, tests and examina- 
tions, student papers and themes, attends a few classes, and inter- 
views administrators, faculty and students. Some direction is re- 
ceived from the Commission's GUIDE FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION in that the following ques- 
tions are posed: 


1. Does the institution provide sufficient opportunities in 
general education to permit the student to become ac- 
quainted with the major areas of knowledge? 

2. Is there any assurance that a student will become ac- 
quainted with the basic ideas in these areas and come to 
some proficiency indealing with the distinctive modes of 
thought involved in each discipline? 

3. Why does the institution think that its current pattern 
is the proper one to employ? 

4, What effort has been made to evaluate the effectiveness 
of this particular pattern? 

5. Docredit transcripts indicate that students have received 
a well-rounded education ?23 
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The preceding definition of general education and questions regard- 
ing an institution's general education program indicate that much 
flexibility is permitted in the evaluation of general education pro- 
grams. Whether or not this is good or bad depends upon the quality 
of the program to which the individual institution has ascribed. 


Conclusions 


A review of the literature and interaction with college students, 
faculty, and administrators have contributed to this writer's view- 
point toward accreditation and its influence upon curriculum develop- 
ment. The following conclusions are personal opinions which may or 
may not be valid: 

1. Some form of insuring adequate institutional standards and 
regulations is necessary. 

2. Accreditation isnot voluntary. External and internal pressures 
force institutions to seek and maintain accredited status. 

3. Accreditation is neither good nor bad, but relative. In some 
institutions accreditation may stifle curriculum innovation, but in 
other institutions accreditation may encourage curriculum improve- 
ment. 

4. Faculty self-studies are important. Curriculum studies should 
not be "crash projects" concerned only with achieving or maintaining 
accreditation standards. Curriculum development should be a con- 
tinuous process. 

5. Accreditation requirements should be viewed as minimal stan- 
dards and should not be considered as optimal goals. 

6. Faculty members are interested inand concerned with accredi- 
tation. The American Association of University Professors estab- 
lished a committee on accreditation (Committee D) in 1950. It must 
be noted, however, that a review of Committee D reports for 1968, 
1969, and 1970 revealed that their primary concern has been that of 
trying to influence accrediting agencies to adopt standards concern- 
ing academic freedom, promotion, and tenure. Worthwhile as these 
causes may be, some concern should be given to the influence of ac- 
creditation practices upon curriculum development. 24 

7. A-review of the organizational structure of one regional ac- 
crediting agency revealed that a large majority of the officers and 
committee members were administrators. If educators in higher 
education believe that the faculty controls the curriculum (which I 
believe they do because they do the teaching), it appears that more 
faculty members should be invited and encouraged to participate on 
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agency committees. 

8. If we subscribe to an educational philosophy which includes 
general education, it is evident that the general education require- 
ment advocated by regional associations has been one of their more 
important contributions. 
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SARTRE'S HYPEREMPIRICAL DIALECTIC 
George J. Stack 


In the various analyses of Sartre's social philosophy in his "Critique 
de la raison dialectique" there is a significant concept which has been 
consistently overlooked. The notion that social and historical phe- 
nomena can best be understood in terms of a "hyperempirical dia- 
lectic" is one which Sartre clearly adopts and prescribes as the 
proper method of socio-historical description. The primary focus 
of attention here will be placed on the questions of the nature of 
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this methodology, its origins and its meaning in the context of 
Sartre's sociological analysis of social relations between individuals, 
between individuals and groups and between groups and other groups. 


Hyperempiricism and Dialectic 


In developing his own unique interpretation of social reality in 
terms of a dialectical model, Sartre was primarily concerned with a 
critique of dogmatic Marxism (especially the notion that there is an 
impersonal, universal dialectic at work in society, history and na- 
ture) and of the analytical, objectivistic methods of the abstract 
empiricists in American sociology. Although Sartre admits that 
American sociology has made significant advances, he avers that it 
is based upon an unstable theoretical foundation. Identifying the 
objective approach of American sociology as a form of positivistic 
hyperempiricism, Sartre refers to its tendency to focus upon fixed 
totalities (social groups, institutional organizations and material 
instruments) to the exclusion of the dynamic process of "totaliza- 
tion"'-- the activity by which individuals or groups organize parts or 
elements into wholes which are constantly, dynamically developing. 
In addition, it is charged that objective sociology endeavors to treat 
the observer as if he were external to "the experimental field." In 
regard to this latter objection, Sartre points out that the only valid 
approach to knowledge of social processes is that borrowed from 
microphysics: the observer is involved in the operational process of 
observation or there is a dialectical relationship between the knower 
and the known. In general, it is assumed that a synthesis of hyper- 
empiricism and a dialectical understanding of the interrelationship 
of the subjective and the objective, interiority and exteriority, and 
a sense of the historical factors contributing to the directionality 
of social processes could be considered as a moment or stage in "the 
movement of historical totalization." Such a synthesis could pro- 
duce a: 


sociology which will maintain the relative irreducibility of 
social fields, which will bring out--at theheart of the general 
movement--the resistances, the checks, the ambiguities, the 
uncertainties. . . . The very development of the dialectical 
philosophy must lead it to produce--in a single act--the hori- 
zontal synthesis and the totalization in depth. 1! 
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This fusion of a form of hyperempiricism and a dialectic was sug- 
gested to Sartre both by the historical analyses of Georges Lefebvre's 
"La Révolution francaise" [Paris, 1930-1957] and the sociological 
theory of Georges Gurvitch. The former's approach to historical 
understanding emphasized that the apparently "independent factors" 
in a historical process tend to lead to an event which develops itself 
in accordance with the schema of totalizing individuals or groups. 
Sartre understands Lefebvre as holding that "history is not one" 
thing, that there is no monistic "a priori" appropriate to history and 
that "history obeys diverse laws."" Sartre remarks that the orien- 
tation Lefebvre adopts is one which is tantamount to Gurvitch's con- 
cept of a “hyperempirisme dialectique.'"' This method includes the 
assumptions that we should "take the object as such which gives it- 
self and develops itself freely before our eyes," that social facts 
give themselves in experience as dialectical phenomena and that the 
reciprocity of perspective in social existence are founded on past 
experiences and prove themselves in the course of present experience. 
In addition, such a method is open to the use of dialectical interpre- 
tations, an analytical determinism, or other types of rationality. 2 
What attracts Sartre to this general orientation towards socio- 
historical understanding is its pluralistic approach to social phe- 
nomena, its refusal of a blanket monistic method of understanding. 

In order to see what this orientation entails we will turn to Gur- 
vitch's original description of hyperempirical dialectic in the content 
of alarger sociological theory. Gurvitch believed that by pushing 
empiricism and relativism to their limits he could create a dialecti- 
cal hyperempiricism which would reveal the complex intersection of 
the web of social relations. Primarily, he approached social phe- 
nomena in terms of a "dialectic of complementarity" which would 
include the observer as an element in sociological inquiry. In addi- 
tion, he stressed the importance of recognizing mutual implication, 
ambivalence, polarity and the reciprocity of perspectives in social 
reality. Microsociology, or the study of "social electrons, " would, 
he thought, uncover the basic type of groupings, social classes and 
global societies. It was assumed that a careful empirical study of 
social relations would disclose structural and astructural social ten- 
dencies, highly organized social "totalities" as well as diffuse (or 
"de fait") social assemblies. The dynamic nature of social reality 
would be approached from the standpoints of sociology, history and 
ethnology. What a hyperempiricism would make plain would be the 
complex interrelationship of horizontal social relations and vertical 
social relations. It was assumed that the analysis of the smallest 


i 
i 
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social units would lead eventually to a consideration of global socie- 
ties and their role in history. Essentially, Gurvitch argues that the 
study of dynamic social phenomena from a variety of perspectives 
would lead one to discover actual, immanent dialectical relationships 
in what he called "total social phenomena." In Gurvitch's case (as in 
that of Sartre) it is held that a hyperempirical study of societies in 
movement would lead one to derive a method which was dialectical 
from the social processes themselves. That is, a dialectical sociology 
does not begin with the "a priori’ assumption that social relations 
and processes are inthemselves dialectical, but, rather, it develops 
in relation to the nature of its subject matter itself. As Sartre 
correctly points out, Gurvitch's dialecticism is itself empirically 
derived ("son dialecticisme est une conclusion elle-m@me empirique"). 

At the microsociological level Gurvitch had claimed that a dialecti- 
cal hyperempiricism is also justified in studies of the relationship 
between social determinism and individual freedom. In his "Les 
Déterminations sociaux et liberté& humaine," Gurvitch had tried to 
show how individual freedom and determinism interact. He argued 


that there are pathways of freedom which cut through, or emerge 


within, different social frameworks. Inorder to preserve the limited 
freedom of man in a social matrix, Gurvitch adopts a conception of 
"partial" determinism. He denies that social determinism (unlike 
the determinism assumed to hold for all macrophysical phenomena in 
nature) is uniform, universal or pervasive. Rather, it may be said 
to emerge in certain social situations and, then, tend to dissipate, 
to become a diffuse system of relationships which allows for the 
efficacy of free individual action. As Gurvitch expresses it: 


The pluralism of social determinisms which are always partial 
and their relative unification in the sociological determinism 
necessary to carry out certain efforts in common (as scales 
of determinism) with each type of global society. 3 


Within the zone of such partial determinisms the individual is able to 
express his freedom in spontaneous action andas amember of groups. 
It is such individual freedom which is the origin of the unpredictable 
and the unexpected. The conception of the intrasocial freedom of 
the individual in Gurvitch's thought creates a tension between the 
individual and the interpersonal and collective groups in society; that 
is, there is a dialectical interpenetration of the individual, others 
(individuals or groups) and the totality of society itself. In this 
regard, Gurvitch insists that : 
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Neither the individual nor society is able to exist without the 
other. .. . The individual is immanent in society and society 
is immanent in the individual. From the reciprocal immanence 
one finds society anew inthe depth of the 'Me' and discovers 
once again the 'Me' in the depth of the 'We.'4 


Under the influence of microphysics, Gurvitch tends to emphasize 
the elements of uncertainty, the stochastic phenomena which seem 
to emerge in dynamic social processes. This is not to say that dia- 
lectical hyperempiricism subscribes to a form of indeterminism. 
Rather, it places emphasis upon the interpenetration of, and im- 
pregnation of, various strata of social existence and upon the tenu- 
ous, paradoxical and dialectical relationships characterizing social 
reality.5 These conceptions, in coordination with a conception of 
the dialectical relationship between elements in society and the 
dynamic totality of society "en acte" (or Sartre's process of totali- 
zation), lead Gurvitch to say that within a "social Gestalt" there is 
adynamic interplay of individual freedom and partial, temporary and 
contingent social determinisms. The "inventive liberty" of indi- 
viduals is always in a relation of tension to the social determinisms 
having a temporary but objective existence. All social structures 
are conceived of as ina "precarious equilibrium" which is comprised 
of multiple hierarchies. "6 What Gurvitch seems to discern in social 
reality is both partial determinisms and concrete contingencies which 
allow for the unexpected and the unplanned. There is continuity in 
social processes and discontinuity, partial determinisms and indi- 
vidual freedom, change brought about from the interior of the indi- 
vidual or the group and by the imposition of external social forces, a 
tendency towards structural unification and "destructuration," con- 
solidation and polarization, unifying and conflicting reciprocities of 
perspective. The outcome of Gurvitch's "existential sociology" is 
that hyperempiricism as a method discloses a complex network of 


dialectical relations within a society as a "totality en marche." In 
this regard, Gurvitch (and Sartre, after him) notes "the striking 
affinity which exists between the dialectic, as . . . a method and as 


a real movement, and experience."7 The ultimate foundation for 
this immanent dialectic is the "human factor" or man's lived- 
experience as a dynamic and paradoxical process which expresses in 
action the "sinuosities, complexities, flexibilities and tensions" of 
social existence. In the language Sartre uses in the "Critique, " man 
is capable of understanding the dialectic in society and history inso- 
far as he lives it. 
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Sartre's Social Dialectic 


There is little doubt that it is Gurvitch's existential sociology and 
his concept of hyperempirical dialectic which determines the point 
of departure of Sartre's understanding of social phenomena. In dis- 
tinguishing a rational dialectic from the "dogmatic dialectic" of con- 
temporary Marxists, Sartre avers that "the dialectic is a method 
and a movement in the object" which is based upon a "structure of 
the real" as well as on human praxis. Furthermore, Sartre argues 
that there is a dialectical relationship between a knowledge of a dia- 
lectical order and the movement of the object (i.e., the object of 
his analyses -- social reality).8 Despite this additional complicating 
factor (which claims more than did Gurvitch's notion of an "affinity" 
between dialectic as a method and as actual), Sartre does seem to 
adopt a hyperempirical method of social description, especially in 
regard to the analysis of the development of groups out of "seriali- 
ties" (Gurvitch's diffuse assembles) and the internal tensions in co- 
hesive groups. 

Specifically, Sartre holds that "dialectical reason" is only possible 
in "the historical and social world." Such a form of reason would 
enable us to apprehend material factors--e.g., poverty and riches, 
climactic factors, scarcity -- influencing social behavior insofar as 
they affect relations amongst men. The provisional character of the 
hyperempirical dialectic enables us, Sartre claims, to situate man 
in a material milieu in which he is mediated by things and things are 
mediated by him. Appropriating a maxim of Engels, Sartre maintains 
that "men make their own history on the basis of anterior condi- 
tions."' There is, then, a dialectical nisus from the past which acts 
upon man and to which he reacts. In this regard, the dialectical 
movement generated by others acts upon man at present and, at the 
same time, man creates a dialectical movement in attempting to 
realize his projects in a social, and historical context. The chief 
factors which Sartre identifies asdialectically related are: material 
factors encountered in a social field, each individual (as engaged in 
social praxis), others, social inertial forces, groups and counter- 
groups, and the general totalization of history. Of these, only the 
latter is not treated in any systematic way in the first volume of 
the "Critique." 

The experience of each social agent is either in the material uni- 
verse of exteriority or inthe relation of interiority with others and 
with things. Objectively considered, the dialectical process appears 
to be "law of totalization" which makes collectivities, societies and 
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history possible. However, this apparently "objective" dialectic is 
not a'"'transcendental fatality" insofar as it is created and sustained 
by "a million individual acts."9 The social dialectic is a "living logic 
of action" which originates in individual praxis, but which is mani- 
fested in atotalization (conceived as "un acte en cours") which is, in 
its dynamic activity, the dialectic itself. To indicate its paradoxi- 
cal nature, Sartre describes the dialectic as a "singularized uni- 
versal." Singularized insofar as its reality is dependent upon the 
singular life and action of individuals; universal because it is mani- 
fested uniformly in a multiplicity of socio-historical phenomena and 
acquires an independence of each particular individual, subjecting 
man to its momentum. The human "adventure," by means of cultural 
expression, conditions the individual through the "totalized past" 
and the present totalization-in-process. As distinct from a posti- 
vistic understanding of events, Sartre argues that dialectical under- 
standing is capable of rendering "irreducible novelty" intelligible. 10 
Insofar as "the new is brought into the world by man," we must turn 
to an examination of human experience itself (in its critical or self- 
reflective mode) in order to discern the basis of dialectical pro- 
cesses. 

What is designated as a constituating dialectic is a process which 
attains its limits in its own effects insofar as it generates an "anti- 
dialectic" which rebounds against the original practice of individuals. 
While this notion has the sense of the notion that every action pro- 
duces a reaction, it is, in some respects, a conception derived from 
an aspect of Marx's sociology. Marx had held that through certain 
kinds of "social activity" (e.g., underpaid productive labor) man 
creates a "consolidation of what we ourselves produce into an objec- 
tive power over us, growing out of control, thwarting our expecta- 
tions, bringing to naught our calculations."11 The "dialectic of 
passivity" which Sartre describes is a common phenomenon in the 
social process by which the creation of institutions (e.g., certain 
strong, monolithic labor unions) by individuals in their own interest 
may ultimately tend to negate that interest. One wonders if Sartre's 
emphasis upon an inertial or passive antidialectic is universally appli- 
cable to such socially generated phenomena insofar as they often take 
ona real, opposing, powerful character which makes them positive 
dialectical forces. That a social institution created with construc- 
tive intentions produces counterintentional results is hardly an in- 
stance of a form of a "practico-inert" social phenomenon. 

If there is a rational dialectic (a qualification Sartre continually 
makes), it will be discovered in dialectical experience. Such an ex- 
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perience should be able to show us if, in fact, the "social contradic- 
tions and struggles, the common and individual praxis, work as the 
production of instruments, the instrument as producer of man, and 
as the role of labors and of human relations, etc., compose the unity 
of an intelligible totalizing" process. 12 The actual subsequent de- 
scriptions indicate the value of a dialectical understanding of social 
relations, but indicates no significant use of a form of dialectical 
reason. The description of dyadic reciprocal relationships between 
individuals, the mediation of these relationships by a "third man" 
observer who himself exists in reciprocal relationship to other third 
man social agents, strongly suggests the possibility of dialectical 
experience. Except for saying that dialectical reason incorporates 
analytical reason as one of its stages, there is no evidence that he 
has shown in detail what dialectical reason is. Two basic arguments 
in defense of the dialectical form of social experience are (1) that 
intentional praxis is intelligible to itself as a"unity in act" and asa 
dialectical process relating man to his material environment ("ex- 
ternality") and, through it, to others by virtue of a movement from 
interiority (intentional projects) to exteriority (the material and 
social milieu) to an "interiorization" of this externality; (2) the im- 
mediate intelligibility of novelity generated by practical action 
through the process of synthetic "totalization." 

Although Sartre's conception of the dialectical nature of man's 
socio-historical experience is quite plausible in terms of a hyper- 
empirical derivation of such experience, his conception of the self- 
consciousness of social agents completely aware of their contribution 
to the creation of novelty (nouveauté) in a practical field is an ideali- 
zation of actual social agents. Insofar as Sartre persuasively argues 
that social experience (as Gurvitch had held) is dialectical in its 
typical form, he has adequately shown that the method of dialectic 
has a heuristic value when applied to man's complex relations to his 
socio - material environment, his fellow-man, and to social groups. 
"Experience dialectique" should be able to show us if "the contradic- 
tions and social struggles, the common and individual praxis, and the 
productive activity of man" as creative and as subject to its own 
results reveal a process of totalization which is intelligible. The 
derivation of human action in response to need (besoin) and the sub- 
sequent objectification of man in an exterior field of socio-material 
phenomena is clearly consonant with an empirical understanding of 
the condition of man in the world. Although Sartre moves rather 
rapidly from empirical description to abstract sociological descrip- 
tion, he does not do anything radically different from any other 
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sociological theorists. The emphasis upon the "teleological structure 
of activity" (la structure téléologique de l'activité), upon man's 
capacity to introduce novelty through individual or concerted action, 
the interaction between interiority and exteriority, the dual role of 
man as totalizing agent and as subject to a dynamic totalization of 
which he is a part, the mediation of man by things and the mediation 
of things by man are all consonant with certain empirical aspects of 
man's being-in-society. The complex interaction between the indi- 
vidual social agent and collective social units is one which seems to 
have universal application to the place of man in any social system. 
Certainly, Sartre's detailed (if overly elaborate) dialectic of social 
experience is a valuable contribution to social philosophy anda plausi- 
ble interpretation of actual social interactions and processes. In 
this sense, I believe that Sartre, following Gurvitch, has provided a 
consistent analysis of a hyperempirical dialectic. There is an intel- 
ligibility in lived-experience itself which does seem to disclose re- 
ciprocal relations of dependence and interaction in social existence. 
A social dialectic has a subjective intentional pole and an objective 
pole (which is socio-material) which tends towards inertia. For, in 
regard to the latter, it is clear that there are a multiplicity of 
empirical instances which support the notion that man's productive 
activity does, in some cases, generate a "reversed dialectic" (dia- 
lectique renversee) which undermines a social agents' original pro- 
ject. 13 

There seems to be a final consequence of Sartre's proposal of a 
provisional, heuristic method of hyperempirical dialectic which is 
not intended by Sartre himself. That is, that the Marxist orienta- 
tion he adopted in the "Critique" is not, by any means, entailed by 
the descriptions of social phenomena in terms of the model of a 
hyperempirical dialectic. For, his sociological descriptions of re- 
ciprocal perspectives of individuals and groups, of diffuse social 
assemblies, of groups in fusion, and of organized groups are appli- 
cable to any social order. One could appropriate Sartre's terminology 
without adopting his ideological preference. The reason for this, I 
believe, is that his critique of dogmatic Marxism relied upon a model 
of sociological interpretation that is a form of existential sociology. 
If we relate the hyperempirical approach of American sociology to 
Sartre's complex social dialectic, we develop not a Marxist sociology 
(which, of course, already exists), but aSartrian sociology which may 
have independent value as a contribution to sociological theory. In 
this respect, Sartre's social theory may be seen as an amplification 
of a post-Marxian dialectical sociology. What is of primary interest 
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in Sartre's social analysis is the preservation of the intervening 
subjective praxis of individuals in a milieu of social determinism. In 
Sartre's general view, the individual social agent is innovative in the 
social world and-- by virtue of his objective participation in that 
world -- is subject to conditioning by social ensembles, as well as by 
the totalizing processes sustained by the projects of others. In 
dramatizing the tension between individual freedom and social de- 
terminism, Sartre has expressed in his social dialectic the central 
problem of social existence as such. That he has not demonstrated 
the existence of a unique form of dialectical reason does not mitigate 
the value of his notion of dialectical experience. 
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A PROPOSED MODEL FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION MAKING: 
A TERRITORIALITY CONCEPT APPROACH 


Charles J. Fazzaro and Henry R. Weinstock 


It is axiomatic that administrative decisions affect the autonomy 
of the members of an organization. Hence the process of decision 
making tends to be of special interest to those engaged in concep— 
tualizing about both administrative processes of organizations and 
its related field of organizational behavior and analysis.! In light of 
this state of affairs, this paper will deal with the development of a 
conceptual model designed expressly for analyzing the processes in- 
herent in decision making. The model's chief characteristic will be 
that of the concept of territoriality, as used for the explication of 
and potential extrapolation from a generalized theory of decision 
making. 


A Rationale For the Use of the Concept of Territoriality 


Taylor has defined decision making as, "thinking which results in 
the choice among alternative courses of action. "2 Simon has stated 
this in another way, namely that a decision is comparable to a con- 
clusion derived from a set of premises and is, in fact, a useful 
metaphor for analyzing the decision making process.3 In any case 
one may consider decision making as either the choice among alterna- 
tive courses of action or as a conclusion derived from a set of pre- 
mises. Hence the choice or premises are logically influenced by some 
yet undetermined factors that contribute to the selection of any 
given choice or premise. It is posited here that the selection of one 
choice or premise over another takes place in what will be called the 


decision maker's "territorial space." This territorial space will be 
considered to be made up of physio- environmental and psycho- 
environmental elements. It will further be assumed that these ele- 
ments act in such a way as to profoundly determine the decision 
maker's selection of either (1) a particular choice or premise over 


other available possibilities or (2) a "resultant" of several choice or 


premise forces. 
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The concept of territoriality is broadly defined by Robert Ardrey 
as being the inward compulsion in animate beings to possess and de- 
fend an area or space as an exclusive preserve.4 Hence the terri- 
torial species of animals (including man) "bear an inherent drive to 
gain and defend an exclusive property."5 It is precisely this innate 
compulsion to defend one's property that lies at the heart of the 
territoriality concept. Furthermore, the recognition of the rights 
of the next animal is an important face to be considered by those 
studying the territoriality concept. This concept of territorial 
space is biologically related to the defense of physical area or space. 
In order to more fully define one's territorial space, therefore, the 
model to be described herein has been developed as an extension of 
Ardrey's definition. It includes psychological implications and as- 
pects as well as the more easily identifiable physical elements. 

One finds the case for the scientific use of the territoriality con- 
cept fairly strong; many studies have reported attempts to legiti- 
mize its place in a scientific examination of lower animal behavior.® 
Only recently, however, have scientists seemingly turned to the 
percepts of territoriality to help explain man's behavior. Ardrey 
lists over twohundred and forty significant bibliographical references 
to support his thesis. In discussing the use of the concept of terri- 
toriality he says: 


That man's territorial nature is inherent and of evolution- 
ary origin is scarcely a new thought; it is merely an ignored 
one. It has been pressed aside by our political antipathies, 
by our sexual preoccupations, by our romantic fallacies con- 
cerning the uniqueness of man, by our contemporary dedica- 
tion to the myth that man is without instinct and a creature 
solely of his culture. Yet it would seem to me thought which 


we may ignore no longer. / 


Viewed in this light, the use of the principles and concepts of 
territoriality to explain decision making "vis a vis" human behavior 
becomes plausible. To some theorists the use of the territoriality 
concept thus helps render the entire phenomena of human behavior 
analyzable by placing it into a more valid framework of reference. 
It also presents one with the possibility of formulating testable 
hypotheses based on a scientifically sound concept. 

Somewhat surprisingly, it appears that no other approach to the 
analysis of decision making specifically considers the territoriality 
concept. These are instead built on the more traditional concepts 
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found in such areas as economics and psychology. According to some 
critics, these approaches have not met the needs of a good descrip- 
tive theory of decision making.’ With regards to the use of some of 
the concepts found in economics, for instance, Simon has said that, 
"traditional economic man, however attractive he is to the economic 
theorists, has little or no place in the study of organizations... "9 
In reporting the developments in decision making research, Simon has 
further stated that the normative approach has been advanced by the 
utilization of some analytical tools of modern operations research.10 
As for the descriptive approach, he has stated that it has also had 
some promising developments which focus upon the introduction of 
the concept of evocation into the theories of influence. Finally, 
Simon has reported that the computer is proving to be a useful tech- 
nological aid in the investigation and utilization of decision making 
theories. 11 

Be this as it may, the developments in the area of decision making 
have seemingly not yet provided a means to accurately explain the 
decision making phenomena. The approach herein will thus be an at- 
tempt to extrapolate a theory of decision making through the intro- 
duction of a novel concept to explain what actually influences man's 
decision making process(es). 


Discussion of Related Concepts 


It seems clear that the inclusion of all elements comprising such 
a complex phenomenon as decision making is prohibitive (and possibly 
inappropriate). Hence it seems parsimonious to select from the data 
available about decision making and human behavior that which is 
useful for the discussion in question. 


Field Theory in Psychology 


Some analogies exist between the concepts of territoriality as 
defined and used here and those of field theory as used in psychology. 
The latter have been developed around the idea that all psychological 
activities of a person occur in what is called a "field."" This field is 
part of a totality of coexisting factors which are mutually inter- 
dependent .12 Bigge, in discussion on the concept of "field" as related 
to psychology, says that; 


A field consists of the concurrent interrelationships in any 
one situation. A field situation is perceived in such a way 
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that any change in the field depends upon the field at that 
time. An astronomer used "field" to describe the universe 
and predict the orbit of stars. A biologist relates the func- 
tion of cells to their location in a growth "field." A physicist 
used "field" in his study of the,structure of anatom. Toa 
psychologist "field" means the total psychological world in 
which a person lives "at a certain time." It includes matters 
past, present and future, concrete, and abstract, actual and 
imaginary--all interpreted as simultaneous aspects of a 
situation. 13 


The psychologist, Lewin, borrowed heavily from the physical sci- 
ences to construct his theory of human behavior. He also employed 
much of Darwinism through means of a language of his own design.!4 
The key to Lewin's theory is that behavior is determined by the inter- 
action of the individual and his environment, being "governed by the 
stern necessity of survival and subject to the same laws which are 
implicit in the universe."15 The survival aspect of Lewin's theory is 
a factor that is central to the concept of territoriality as used here. 

Further insight into Lewin's theory is given by Cartwright who has 
summarized the four main principles of field psychology as (1) only 
what is concrete (i.e., not factitious or nonexistent) canhave effect, 
(2) all concrete aspects of a situation must be taken into proper ac- 
count, (3) there is an "interdependence" of events in any given field, 
so that dimensionalization obscures significant relationships, and 
(4) only that which is present in a situation can influence its out- 
come. 16 

In field psychology topological concepts are used to define the range 
of possible perceptions and actions. The functional parts of the 
topological element, known as one's "life space," are defined as 
"regions." A region may represent a variety of activities, e.g., 
driving a car, eating, talking, and (appropriately enough) making 
decisions. Finally, if a region is to become part of one's life space, 
one must either be deliberately engaging in or at least thinking about 
engaging in that activity. 17 

The vector concept, taken from the science of mechanics, repre- 
sents the direction and strength properties of a force. In field psy- 
chology a vector "represents a force which is influencing movement 
toward or away from a goal."18 Vectors (as opposed to the scalars 
of mechanics) represent both (1) a force and (2) its acting in a given 
direction; hence they can be combined in such a way as to represent 
a resultant of two or more forces. Vectors acting alone have "loco- 
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motion" in the direction toward which the vector points. In brief, 
vectors are used to describe the dynamics of a situation which are 
illustrated structually with the concepts of topology. 

In relation to forces operating in one's life space (psychological 
reality ), it should be noted that there are two distinct kinds of 
forces. One force is called a "driving force"; it is defined as a force 
operating on a region and tends to move that region within one's life 
space. The other force is termed a "restraining force."' This force 
acts as a barrier to a driving force. Both of these forces may arise 
from either the needs or the abilities of the individual, the actions 
of another individual, or some other conditions of a situation. 19 

Another important concept of field psychology necessary to the 
development of the proposed model is the concept of "valence." In 
field psychology valence is used to describe the value of a region to 
the individual. A region having a negative valence is one which is 
repulsive to the individual, whereas a region having a positive valence 
is one that is attractive. The concept of valence adds still another 
dimension to the field psychology model--the dimension of magnitude. 

A final concept to be considered is that of "foreign hull." The 
foreign hull concept is defined by Bigge as: 


The complex of all nonpsychological facts which surrounds 
a life space. That part of a person's physical environment 
which, at a particular moment, is not included in his psycho- 
logical environment. Physical and social raw materials. 
Foreign hull limits behavioral possibilities, 20 


Description of the Model 


In relation to the model, the following hypotheses are posited: 

1. Decisions are made by an individual only after the decision 
passes the "test" of one's territorial space. That is, the only deci- 
sions made are the decisions that donot infringe on or tend to modify 
one's territorial space boundaries. 

2. Decisions that initially fail the test of territorial space may 
be modified to fit the requirements of "acceptance" of the decision 
maker's territorial boundary criteria. Only after the decision maker 
searches and finds an alternative(s) which "satisfices" with respect 
to these territorial boundary criteria will he make a decision. 

3. The decision space of any pending decision may change over time 
so as to become, in effect, a new decision space that may or may 
not contain all the regions of the original decision space. 
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4, Theterritorial space of an individual may change over time and 
be modified with quasi-physical state changes and psychological be- 
havior changes. 


The Boundary Concept 


The investigation of the concept of territoriality generally leads 
to a central aspect of the concept known as "boundary." Boundaries 
are, in physical terms, the limits of one's territory. Within these 
limits the animal of a species that maintains this territory will 
employ various methods for the defense of these boundaries against 
intrusion by others of the same species. According to Ardrey, this 
concept of the maintenance and defense of boundaries is a chief 
characteristic of all primates. 21 

For the development of this model it is posited that the boundaries 
are not only physical in nature, but that there is also a set of psy- 
chological boundaries that one defends in decision making situations. 


Territorial Space and Decision Space Concepts 


The major realm of concern for the decision maker is that area 
enclosed by the set of quasi-physical boundaries and the set of psy- 
chological behavior boundaries. This area is defined here as one's 
"territorial space."' This space is the area which the decision maker 
claims as his exclusive domain or territory by either legality or de- 
fault. He finds it necessary to preserve this territory from intru- 
sion by others of his species (i.e., his co-workers) if he is to survive 
in the "society" (i.e., his organization). 

Conceived in this sense, one's territorial space is therefore a sub- 
element of one's larger life space. Assuming this to be true, one 
may conclude that an individual would only claim regions that he per- 
ceives as being psychologically and physically "good" (positive valence) 
for him. Hence it would not be consistent to imply that one would 
protect and defend that which is not "good." 

Decision space is also a sub-element of one's life space. Decision 
space, unlike territorial space, is assumed to be made up of either 
positive valenced regions, negative valenced regions, or, what is 
more likely, a combination of both positive and negative regions. 
The rationale here is that decisions, as they are initially perceived 
by the decision maker, require his analysis. This enables him to 
evaluate the consequences and alternatives with regards to their 
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acceptable and their repulsive features. This analysis is, in part, 
what will be referred to as the "test" of territoriality. 


The Decision Process 


In order for a decision to be made, it is postulated that it must 
"pass the test" of the criteria defined by one's territorial space. 
This test occurs when the decision space overlaps with the terri- 
torial space. Since the territorial space is considered to contain 
and accept only positive valenced regions, then the two spaces, terri- 
torial and decisional, will completely coincide only when all of the 
decision space regions are positively valenced. For a decision to be 
made, however, it is not necessary for all, or even any, of the deci- 
sion space regions to be acceptable to one's territorial space. Regions 
of one's decision space can also pass the test of his territorial space, 
provided that the regions do not have a co-valent counterpart in the 
territorial space. Thus if the decision maker has a number of simi- 
lar or like options, he simply proceeds to select the one with the 
best "fit." 

For the purpose of this discussion, it is further assumed that the 
decision maker acts (as defined by Simon) as an "administrative 
man."22 According to Simon, an administrative man operates on 
the concept of "bounded rationality, " i.e., as a human being he does 
not have the capacity for formulating and solving some of the highly 
complex problems with which he must contend. 23 In order to be able 
to deal effectively with it, he therefore constructs a simplified 
model of the real problem. 24 

The assumption stated above helps explain the possibility of making 
an incorrect decision, i.e., a decision not compatible with one's 
territorial space. If one does construct simplified models of situa- 
tions, then there is a risk of omitting unperceived essential regions 
within one's decision space. But regions which are not part of one's 
life space cannot be perceived by him. Hence one will not have these 
regions tested for territoriality conflicts. 


Conclusions 


It has not been the intent of this paper to prove the validity of 
the model which has been proposed. For one thing, the model needs 
extensive development for providing evidence of rigor. Nevertheless, 
the basic assumptions of the relationship between decision making 
and the concept of territoriality can, in part, be generally supported. 
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As such the model proposed herein may help to develop amore valid 
and rigorous treatment of the relational aspects of territoriality 
and the decision making process. This likelihood is enhanced by the 
view of Barnard. He came close to directly employing the model's 
basic concepts in explaining decision making phenomena. In his classic 
book, THE FUNCTION OF THE EXECUTIVE, he stated that: 


We may now consider the environment of decision exclusive 
of purpose. It consists of atoms and molecules, agglomera- 
tions of things in motion, alive; of men and emotions; of 
physical laws and social laws; social ideas, norms of action, 
and forces of resistances. Their number is infinite and they 
are all always present. They are also always changing. They 
are meaningless in their variety and changes except as dis- 
criminated in light of purpose. They are viewed as static 
facts, if the change is not significant from the viewpoint of 
the purpose, on as both static and dynamic facts. 25 


A subsequent comparison of the above statement by Barnard with 
those defining life space, territorial space, and decision space seems 
to yield much similarity. At least these concepts may help to put 
the elements considered by him into a more comprehensible frame- 
work. 

Be this as it may, this paper has not answered many of the critical 
questions concerning decision making. It is hoped, however, that the 
discussion has provided some new thoughts and insights into the be- 
havior of the decision maker in his attempt to arrive at a "right" 
decision. 
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STOICISM: THE EDUCATION OF MAN 
Robert R. Sherman 


Some persons have said that the times are out of joint and not 
much can be done to make the world run intelligently. It is said that 
these are times, rather, for skepticism, cynicism, or a stoic atti- 
tude toward affairs. Each of these attitudes has its roots in an 
ancient Greek philosophy. But Stoicism, at least (and a similar case 
can be made for the other philosophies), is misunderstood if it is 
taken to mean that little can be done to direct human affairs. Rather 
than retreat from the world, Stoicism's message calls for the edu- 
cation of man. The intent in this essay is to give an account of that 
philosophy, focusing especially on its implications for education. 1 

Stoic educational ideas must be approached indirectly. The phi- 
losophers did not write much about education itself; they wrote, in- 
stead, about man. Of course there long has been the view that to 
the Greeks in general the whole of philosophy is a scheme of educa- 
tion--it prepares man for life, and the ‘intent of Stoicism is no less 
than this. But full recognition must be given to the fact that direct 
reference to education, especially as it is known today, is at a mini- 
mum in Stoic writings. Zeno (336-264 B.C.), the first Stoic leader, 
wrote a book about education, but it has been lost, as most Stoic 
writings that pre-date the Christian era have been lost.2 Similarly, 
Stoicism has not been treated extensively as an educational philosophy 
even in modern times. 3 


Stoicism had three distinct periods and lasted as a movement for 
500 years. It had its beginnings around 300 B.C. in a Greece pros- 
trate by wars and political corruption; it extended into Rome through 
the effort of philosophers such as Panaetius (190-109 B.C.) and 
Posidonius (135-50 B.C.); and it lasted through the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius (121-180 A.D.). (There was a re- 
vival of interest in Stoicism during the Renaissance. 4) 

The main concern of Stoicism is ethical: what should be the char- 
acter of human conduct in the face of the trials and torments that 
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buffet one throughout life? In its time Stoicism answered the funda- 
mental questions of life with something like evangelical fervor; it 
appealed alike to the poor and the rich, the slave and the free, the 
desperate and the satisfied; its message was faith and hope, its 
medium was reason, and its reward was tranquility. The Stoics be- 
lieved that all action should be based on the philosophical principles 
of uncompromised virtue, reason in control of the passions, a ma— 
terialism at the base of all existence, a universal world view, and 
the inseparability of the individual and the universe. 

But the ethical teachings are supported by and unified with physi- 
cal and logical theory. Much of the physical theory of Stoicism is 
borrowed from other sources.5 Some leaders, such as Cleanthes 
(331-232 B.C.) in natural theology and Posidonius in astronomy and 
geography, excelled in physical speculation, but for the most part 
Stoic physics is based on the Heraclitan notion of primary elements 
and the law of change. Heraclitus earlier had taught that the world 
is a single, unified, living whole presided over by a divine primitive 
force--reason. This force, which is active, changes continuously 
into the primary elements of fire, air, water, and earth, from which 
life is built; but in itself it is everlasting. Reason always remains 
the touchstone of reality. 

The universe is material in all its manifestations. This includes 
reason--the primary force--and matter. The Stoic belief in a basic 
and thorough-going materialism escapes the dichotomy between mind 
and matter that has existed at least since the time of Parminides 
and that has a tradition through Plato and Aristotle and later into 
religious thought. Their fundamental materialism suggests that the 
Stoics also were empiricists; they believed that knowledge comes 
through the senses. An explanation of this point requires one to go 
into the study of logic. 

Stoic logic has many interesting facets, but the important part to 
consider here is what today is called epistemology--the theory of 
knowledge. It was thought for along time that the Stoics did not 
contribute any outstanding work in formal logic, but this view has 
been corrected recently.6 The Stoics developed a logic of proposi- 
tions, a theory of inference, and hypothetical and disjunctive syllo- 
gisms. They studied grammar, rhetoric, poetry, music, and similar 
subjects, each of which was measured by whether ornot it contributed 
to truth. In addition, they contributed valuable work on the theory 
of categories; they insisted ona principle of individuality. No two 
things are exactly alike. It has been said that the Stoic principle of 
individuality has carried great weight in the history of thought.7 It 
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has wide application andis asource of interest even today, especially 
to teachers and others in education. 

Turning to the theory of knowledge, the Stoics tried to explain 
what can be known and how knowledge can carry the assurance of 
truth. As empiricists, they believed the senses do not deceive and 
can be relied on for practical affairs. Error comes from a faulty 
judgment rather than the senses. For example, a stick thrust in the 
water appears to be bent, or an oasis seems to exist in the desert. 
If one acts directly on those perceptions, rather than considering 
also how the medium of water and the heat and contours of the desert 
affect the perceptions, he will err. The "reality" of pain and strife 
and irrationality in the world is similar. Men see these things as 
objective forces in the world, when in fact they are indications either 
of bad judgment or occasions for other judgments to be made and 
actions taken. Pain indicates that one should attend to his health, 
and strife dramatizes problems to be resolved. 

The wise man will not err. He "is not omniscient, but he is in- 
capable of making a mistake. "8 This is because he possesses imme- 
diate and certain conceptions of truth ("inborn ideas"), and he uses 
them in judging the world. Ideas of god, good, evil, and justice are 
examples of such conceptions. The wise man withholds judgment 
until it can be made with certainty. At birth the mind is a "tabula 
rasa," and all knowledge is a construction of greater certainty from 
simpler certainties, until one has a universal world view. For edu- 
cation, then, this much is clear: the world is known through the 
senses, and it is reason that clarifies and guarantees sense experi- 
2nce. A moral corollary follows: one who uses reason will not judge 
falsely; he is a wise man and will be unaffected by what appears to 
xe evil. But one who judges falsely, not using reason to refine and 
organize and provide insights into experience, will indeed live an un- 
1appy and unproductive life. 

It might be thought that the "inborn ideas" which provide the ra- 
ional standard for judging contradict the empirical base of the 
3toic philosophy. The contradiction probably is more apparent than 
real. Men are not born fully wise, but only in possession of reason; 
wisdom is achieved through the development of reason. Though the 
3toics claimed the wise man knows truth absolutely, they were 
»quivocal about whether any such men ever had lived. Socrates and 
Jiogenes the Cynic, for example, were thought only to have come 
slose. The "inborn ideas" seem to be more of an ideal than they are 
substantive facts. That is, the Stoic has a faith, like the faith in 
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scientific intelligence, that truth can be found best and only through 
reason. 

Though the Stoics claimed that the wise man possessed absolute 
truth, certainty could not be trusted implicitly. Reason might lead 
one to withhold assent from objectively certain perceptions or even 
to agree on good grounds to that which turns out subsequently to be 
false. The Stoics thus had to resort to a kind of scientific evalua- 
tion of evidence if they were to construct knowledge from experience 
and formulate proposals for action. One should not agree to the 
truth of a perception, they believed, until it has been examined from 
all sides and can withstand all reasonable objections. Such an exami- 
nation also requires judging the consistency and correspondence of 
ideas with already accepted knowledge. And this, in tur. implies 
consensus: the community of intelligent, reflective persons (the 
wise or most nearly wise) sets the standard for whether or not the 
best evidence is for or against the truth or worth of a perception or 
policy.? Conclusions from this kind of practical judging need not be 
true for all time. They are, rather, those that can and must be 
made within the limits of experience and reason, but they are open 
to criticism and further change. 

The study of physics and logic easily can divert one's attention 
from other things. But this would be a mistake. Action is the 
practical end of philosophy, and this calls for ethical guidance. 
Physics and logic are necessary because they support ethics. The 
early Stoics taught that virtue is uncompromisable; it simply exists 
(or fails to exist), and it cannot be measured in greater or lesser 
degree. A person can drown in an inch of water as well as a fathom, 
and a traveller either reaches the city by nightfall or he does not. 
Equally as damned as one who murders, or the traitor, is the petty 
thief or a usurer or one who deliberately shows atraveller the wrong 
road, 

But it is easy also to see another view. Absolutism hardly is de- 
signed for the plodder on the road tovirtue. The traveller might not 
be in the city by nightfall, but surely part of the journey has been 
made. Later Stoics, especially the Romans, pointed out that if phi- 
losophy is a road to virtue, there should be an idea of progress. And 
whereas the Stoics had taught previously that all actions were either 
good or bad, common sense drove them to admit that many things 
are morally "indifferent," that is, neither good or bad in them- 
selves. Later, some indifferent things were said to have more value 
than others, because they could contribute to virtue, and thus were 
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"preferred," while other indifferent things did not contribute to 
virtue, and were "rejected." 

The idea of progress had other ramifications. From physics, the 
Stoics believed history was cyclical. But this raises the objection 
that progress is impossible. The Stoics, however, thought this was 
naive. If the universe could be seen all at once, a concept of progress 
would not be necessary, for the universe simply exists in and of it- 
self. But nature doesnot reveal itself all at once;it is seen, rather, 
through individual experiences, and its apparent imperfections must 
be dealt with. Consequently, progress can be made through individual 
effort. 

Man, who is identified with nature, has an obligation or duty to be 
reasonable. Specifically, duty implies performing something fitting 
or suitable that meets a want or serves a purpose, and it involves 
knowing right from wrong, what is useful, and how to make choices. 
Some duties are categorical or universal and others are circumstan- 
tial. Duty especially is compelling for the teacher (or the philoso- 
pher or wise man), for it is his job not only to make himself right 
but to make a student his completed work. But it is as much a part 
of every man's duty to declare truth as it is to know truth. And 
though the student does not or will not learn, the teacher's obliga- 
tion does not cease. Gods and oracles donot withhold the truth, even 
when they are disobeyed or ignored, and neither should the teacher. 

The Stoics believed it was a matter of first importance to control 
the passions. Error comes from the passions and faulty judgment 
and can be corrected only through a balanced temper. Stoic control 
of the passions is gained by "apathy," a doctrine of indifference to 
things that lead one astray. Stoic apathy is not the indifference of 
which one accuses students or citizens today; it does not imply in- 
dolence or an unconcern for things of importance. Rather, apathy is 
cultivated as a guard against ephemeral things that so easily divert 
one's attention from virtue. 

This does not mean there is a lack of interest in public and social 
affairs. A common belief is that the Stoic is anti-social. The 
earlier Cynics taught an anti-social doctrine, and while some early 
Stoics were influenced by Cynicism, the Stoics generally taught that 
where virtue can be preserved within society, it is man's duty to 
raise a family and to take part in matters of state. Ina virtuous 
society, the social duties are many: for example, only the wise are 
fit to be kings, magistrates, judges, and orators (and certainly 
teachers), for they are reasonable and will not dispense justice arbi- 
trarily. But when the state is not virtuous, the wise man should not 
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let participation compromise his own virtue. The Roman orator Cato 
(a follower of Stoicism) had a full and complete life in politics, but 
he forbid his son to follow in his footsteps because it could not be 
done any longer with integrity. 

True society for the Stoics is a universal society. The universe 
is a single whole ruled by reason, and the important distinction is 
whether or not individuals follow reason, whether they are virtuous 
or working toward virtue, and not what their economic or social or 
other circumstances may be. Epictetus (50-130 A.D.) noted that a 
person should be asked if he is a citizen of the universe, not an 
Athenian or Corinthian. Thus, the Stoic teachings appealed equally 
to diverse individuals. A slave and an emperor in Rome were Stoic 
wise men, while amerchant, a boxer, and a public runner were leaders 
in the early Greek movement. The idea of a universal society had 
practical results when translated, through Stoicism, into Roman 
thinking, for from it came the legal concept of "humanitas," in which 
men are considered as equals regardless of race, nationality, color, 
or creed. Furthermore, the Stoic idea is an expression of a general 
ethical theory of "natural law" that has run like a thread through 
history and is found in its later expressions in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence and the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, 10 


II 


Those in brief are some main ideas of Stoicism. It should be clear 
that the philosophy seeks the education of man. The Stoics instruct 
in what is truth, how it can be known, and how it should be followed. 
Other educational implications follow from this explication. 

Can virtue be taught? The answer must be "yes." Epictetus’ 
writings especially demonstrate this conclusion. The teacher (the 
wise man) has an obligation to instruct in virtue. On the other hand, 
to say virtue canbe taught isnot to imply that it simply can be given 
to another person. Stoicism is a philosophy that must be active and 
practiced. It has no room for idle speculation or for those who pro- 
fess to know the truth but do not follow it. 

The advice is good for the learner too. To expound another's ideas 
is not learning. Nearly two thousand years ago Epictetus taught that 
the individual must take responsibility for his own life and learn for 
himself how to live by reason. He thought that students approach 
learning too often with their heads filled with others’ ideas and 
simply repeating formulas that have been popular in the past. The 
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first principle of philosophy, Epictetus thought, is to abandon the 
belief that one already knows the truth, for it is impossible to learn 
under this condition. 

This is not to imply that other persons' ideas should not be con- 
sidered. The wise man has the obligation to teach, and students can 
learn from them. The Stoics counselled that the wise should be fol- 
lowed as models. But their ideas should be reformulated and con- 
solidated in the student's own mind. The ideas of Chrysippus (280- 
206 B.C.), for example, (he was a master of logic) are useless if 
only repeated or followed blindly, but can be helpful when they become 
a part of one's own thinking. Recalling their epistemological theory, 
the Stoics believed that knowledge is public; it is constructed from 
what others know as well. Seneca (4-65 A.D.) thus expressed a bal- 
anced view of the matter when he said that he would follow the ideas 
of others where they made sense, but he would begin a new trail when 
he had to. 

All of this is to say that knowledge cannot be stuffed into the 
heads of students. The student must be engaged actively in his own 
education. Because the purpose of education is moral, moral topics 
need tobe central in any study. But this isnot to say, as the common 
opinion has it, that the Stoics were uninterested in any topics other 
than the moral. It has been noted that physical and logical studies 
are important. Epictetus, for example, noted the value of studying 
formal logic, the definition of terms, and how to read and speak 
correctly, among other things, when it was done not as an end in 
itself but as a contribution to moral development. 

These remarks suggest, in summary, some principles of Stoic 
education. First, education has a moral aim, and studies must be 
oriented to that aim. Secondly, though some studies have a higher 
priority, others must not be neglected. Epictetus noted that elo- 
quence is less important than perfecting the will, but good speech 
has some moral value. Thirdly, accidental qualities should not be 
confused with the real marks of intelligence and education. For 
example, social status or popularity often mask ignorance. Finally, 
education must be direct and purposeful. If one is to gain a certain 
end, he must not work toward another. The failure to follow this 
principle is suggested by Seneca as the reason why modern man makes 
less moral progress than did the ancients. 

Something new always can be gained through education. This is to 
say both that education is a form of progress and that it is a life- 
long process, Seneca thought that wise men had advanced truth, but 
they did not monopolize it. In some respects man is ignorant all his 
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life, and he should deep studying as long as there is something to 
learn. Seneca believed that even in a thousand years there will be 
plenty of opportunity to add something to knowledge. 

Something more can be said about the role of the teacher. Each 
person must make his own effort to learn, but a good teacher can 
help the student along the right path. This help is so important that 
Epictetus said men have a right to be angry if the teacher does not 
tell them something useful. Education should not be entrusted to 
just anybody. Thus, teachers who cannot give useful advice or who 
cannot teach effectively should not be employed. Epictetus was 
aware that some teachers dismiss students as ignorant instead of 
admitting their own inability to teach. Teaching can be done, not 
off-hand and randomly, but only by those who are mature and are 
committed to teaching and who follow reason in the process. 

The image of the teacher is a good point from which to bring to- 
gether these remarks about Stoicism. Someone once said that the 
heroes in systems of free thought and practice are the teachers, or 
those who give the people vision, method, and knowledge. Stoicism 
produced such men. The Stoic took responsibility to direct his own 
life through experience and reason. In his own time, and yet today, 
the Stoic stood high as an example of virtue and wisdom. This is 
because the Stoic thought truly that nothing is more important than 
the education of man. !1 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL MIND OF THORSTEIN VEBLEN 
Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. 


Though Veblen is regarded as one of the most considerable 
thinkers in the field of economics yet produced in America, 
he is perhaps better understood as a Sociologist, and one, at 
that, who was as severelycritical of life ashe was rebellious 
of its accepted standards. 1 


Thorstein Veblen would not be confined to one field among the 
social sciences. His superior intellectual abilities made it possible 
for him to roam freely among the various sciences. He pictured the 
social sciences as interrelated to a degree which made division im- 
possible. Shortly before Veblen's death, sociologists began to take 
note of Veblen's contribution to their field.2 They found he had 
made a distinct contribution as a critic of the pecuniary culture of 
America. They found political implications closely tied to social 
conditions by Veblen. Finally, they found that Veblen's sensitivity 
to the implications of sociology ineducation was far reaching. These 
three categories thus form the basic topics for discussion in this 
paper. 

Veblen contributed a great deal to sociology through his criticism 
of pecuniary culture. His contribution was both destructive and con- 
structive. More will be said about his constructive contribution 
later in this paper. The problem now is to discuss the criticism 
administered by Veblen as seen by his contemporaries. 

Veblen's main thesis in all his writing, more specifically in THE 
VESTED INTEREST AND THE COMMON MAN, is the contention that 
the industrial evolution of the western world has created material 
conditions at variance with the philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
which still survives, though obsolescent, as the basis of our political 
and moral code. 3 

Veblen's criticism was not limited to any narrow aspects of the 
pecuniary culture, rather it concerned the culture as a whole. He 
was opposed to labor unions because he said "they were out to get 
something for nothing, " and he was opposed to corporations because 
they represented the evils of absentee ownership.4 Veblen was thus 
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able "to combine an objective attitude with a high degree of super- 
sensitiveness to changes in the social conditions of his time. "5 

Lawrence Frank declared that Veblen's approach to "customary 
group activities" was armed with the findings of anthropology, his- 
tory, and economics. Under Veblen's close scrutiny, the discrete 
categories of modern economics, political science and sociology are 
scarcely applicable tothe group life of the present because it moves 
in terms of the "group heritage of ritual, ceremony and symbol and 
practice of the industrial arts. "6 

As early as 1900, Samuel Lindsay wrote of Veblen's description of 
the leisure class. Lindsay realized that Veblen's descriptions of 
"conspicuous consumption," "conspicuous leisure," "invidious rivalry," 
and "vicarious consumption"? were realistic. Although Lindsay did 
not consider Veblen's THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS acompletely 
satisfactory theory, he did consider it a significant contribution to 
study of social survivals. 8 

Much criticism has been leveled at Veblen's "coined phrases" be- 
cause, in the view of many, they are oversimplifications of complex 
facts. Van Wyck Brooks points out that Veblen's attack seemed to 
have been aimed at everything not useful. Brooks thus makes a case 
for love of the fine arts: '"Highbred manners are not wholly com- 
prised in the notion of 'pecuniary emulation,' and it is possible to 
like spacious rooms precisely because they are spacious and not be- 
cause they speak of 'conspicuous waste.'" Brooks further counter- 
attacks Veblen's conception of sports by pointing out that sports 
may mark an "arrested development of a moral nature" and not be 
what Veblen describes as "boyish make-believe. "9 

Professor Bogardus has identified and condensed these canons and 
described them in his history of social thought. They are simplified 
and are worth mentioning in passing. First, he identifies the canon 
of pecuniary emulation as the restless straining of certain persons 
to outdo one another in possession of wealth. Second, is the canon 
of conspicuous consumption which he says is a term which describes 
a method of showing off one's wealth by elaborate consumption of 
goods. Third, Bogardus defines the canon of leisure class conserva- 
tism as the label for the conservative tendencies of the wealthy. 
Fourth, the canon of pecuniary efficiency is defined as the standards 
of efficiency considered only in terms of price. Finally, Bogardus 
discussed Veblen's coined phrase, "machine process thinking." This 
is, that mechanical employments produce a type of thinking based on 
material cause and effect.19 We now have Veblen's principle criti- 
cisms transferred from an intellectual elite to a class which can 
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profit by its knowledge of such canons. This is where Veblen's soci- 
ology begins to be significant. 

These "human actions," which Veblen has coined phrases to describe, 
are not actions which happen "in another world." Broadus Mitchell 
wrote of the application of Veblen's observations of the leisure class: 
"Your author recently took a large class in political economy to see 
a fox hunt. Once arrived, we found that the very mounts and packs 
of dogs had been transported there in ‘horse pullmans.'" Mitchell 
adds: "The wealthy would not get admiration for their conspicuous 
expenditure unless those lower down in the income scale envied 
them. "11 Gorden Watkins in his chapter on "social stratification" 
has pointed out that Veblen's assumption that conspicuous consump- 
tion and ostentatious display often constitute a more important 
drive to economic activity and accumulation than the traditional 
self-interest.12 These statements seem to verify Veblen's analysis 
of the pecuniary culture, at least in part. If Veblen's analysis is 
too extreme for modern sociologists, at least he has been success- 
ful in forcing them to become aware of many of the possible weak- 
nesses of the culture. 13 

This awareness of some of the inherent weaknesses in the pecuniary 
culture is a growing awareness. Perhaps feminine fashions provide 
the best example of the ridiculousness of some modern customs. 
Edmund Whittaker wrote: "Feminine fashions have changed somewhat 
since Veblen wrote, invalidating his statements on points of detail, 
though not his main argument. "14 

Quentin Bell has written a book dealing almost entirely with 
Veblen's theory of dress.15 It is a humorous book which is in itself 
an attack on conspicuous dress. The author gives Veblen complete 
credit for the inspiration for such a book: 


Although The Theory of the Leisure Class is undoubtedly 
the most valuable contribution yet made to the philosophy of 
clothes, Veblen has been strangely neglected by our historians 
of fashion; his works contain achallenge which, in this country 
at all events, has been ignored. It is the purpose and the 
justification of this book to represent him. 16 


The entire book is based on Veblen's theory of dress and makes 
great use of the Veblenian phrases. The chapter headings include 
such suggestive titles as "Sumptuousity," "Mutation, " "Vicarious 
Consumption," and "Deviations from Veblen." This humor is thus 
turned into a psychological counterpart to the evils Veblen has origi- 
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nally described. The frontispiece of this book is captioned such as 
"Instruments of Vicarious Consumption, " and "Conspicuous Leisure: 
feminine and military. "17 

The political implications of Veblen's writings are great. The 
problem of transferring these implications into political action pre- 
sents no little difficulty. The implications have been interpreted to 
comply with the rules of syndicalism and the various forms of 
socialism. 

To Veblen, as D. R. Scott has pointed out, the use of natural re- 
sources to feed, clothe, and shelter the human race was a scientific 
or technological problem. Veblen felt that with the "sloughing off" 
of prevailing business control, there would merely be an extension of 
technological organization. What he proposed may be called a "'scien- 
tific management. "18 

One of the great evils "scientific management" was to cure was 
that of conscious withdrawal of efficiency by the businessmen. Lewis 
Mumford pointed out that Veblen's analysis of business enterprise 
was very acute. "It has been accentuated by the fact that vast 
amounts of capital are sunk in antiquated machines, and the financial 
acquisitiveness" which had originally speeded invention now furthers 
technical inertia.19 Veblen was convinced that it was not the private 
enterprise system which brought the world untold riches, rather it 
was the technological development which was independent of the "free 
enterprise system."29 This is the revolutionary implication that 
Professor Roll called the "America of Veblen. "21 

The differences and resemblances between Veblen's economics and 
those of Karl Marx form the basis for one of the chief discussions 
in J. A. Hobson's VEBLEN. He points out that both are economic 
activities, conditions and aims, as the main factors in forming social 
institutions for the pursuit of personal and social ends. "Both would 
agree that the nature of man contains other tendencies, urges and 
interests, which, in varying degrees and in differing environments, 
exercise an independent influence upon man's economic life." In addi- 
tion to these, they both hold the doctrine of conflict of interests 
between an owning class and a producing class.22 The conception of 
how this conflict is to take place is somewhat different for Veblen 
and Marx. "Marxist socialism sees the capitalist employer taking in 
profits the product created by the workers he employs, in excess of 
that portion essential to maintain them in necessary physical effi- 
ciency." Veblen, though holding that the producers are exploited by 
owners, takes a different view of the process of production and of 
the modern technique of exploitation. "The productivity of workers 
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on the soil or in the factory depends for its amount and quality not 
entirely and not chiefly upon their working energy, " but rather they 
depend upon economic conditions under which they work that lie out- 
side their personal control. 23 

Edward Hays inhis review of Veblen's INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP 
argued that Veblen's arguments were not arguments for socialism. 
Veblen advocated no legislative measures whatever, but a develop- 
ment of prevalent sentiments adapted to turn the existing industrial 
system to human uses. 24 

Not all believed Veblen was far removed from socialism in his 
thinking. Those who saw "socialism" in his writing were usually the 
more mild socialists. For example, the Fabian socialists, who pro- 
posed no violent action, saw a similarity between their own program 
and the implications of Veblen's writings. Maurice Parmelee saw in 
Veblen's disdain for the price system an approval of socialism. 25 
Because Veblen pointed out that under the system of capitalism effi- 
ciency was often withdrawn in favor of profit making, Parmelee saw 
Veblen as a socialist. 

Each individual who has attempted to interpret Veblen has inter- 
preted him in the light of his own preconceptions. THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY HISTORICAL REVIEW'S review of THE VESTED INTEREST 

indicates the author's view of Veblen's socialism. Veblen is 
here pictured as little more than an orthodox Marxian in his view of 
an industrial revolution which will operate the nation's economy 
without inefficiency. 26 

Perhaps the best interpretation of the revolutionary phase of 
Veblen's work has come from Max Lerner. Lerner is well equipped 
for this discussion because of his wide background in intellectual 
history as well as his familiarity with Veblen. In his striking analysis 
of the revolutionary phase of Veblen, he makes a number of pene- 
trating points. First, he observed the fact that Veblen was a stu- 
dent of Marx. Lerner does not contend that Veblen followed Marx, 
but rather that he was familiar with his work. As evidence of this 
fact, he points out that Veblen wrote his first important work or 
Marx27 and that his first course at Chicago was on socialist move- 
ments. 

Hobson saw a number of similarities in the work of Veblen and 
Marx. Lerner also saw this similarity. More specifically, "both 
have in common a basic emphasis on economic factors in history; 
both stress the relation between technology, class relations, power 
and ideas; both look forward to a revolutionary overturn of one form 
or another, "28 
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Differences pointed out by Lerner between Veblen and Marx include: 
Marx's method of revolution would be proletarian revolution while 
Veblen vaguely indicated syndicalism; Marxism is based on the "out- 
worn and impossible psychology of Bentham, which assumes that man 
acts rationally to avoid pain and achieve happiness." Veblen on the 
other hand believed that men "act from instinct and propensity, and 
that they often cling to habits of thought imbedded in institutions 
which seem sacrossanct even when they clearly run counter to their 
interest. "29 

Lerner then wrote of the revolutionary possibilities of Veblen and 
Marx and compared them: 


Veblen has none of the firebrand quality of Marx, nor 
could his system produce a follower like Lenin and generate 
world revolutionary movements. It lacked the mass appeal 
and the political application of Marx's writings. It could not 
be tailored to a crusade. Veblen himself was as far as possi- 
ble from the prophets around whom cults have been built. He 
had an unfooled detachment from crusades and cults, and the 
astringency of mind which ate through the pretensions of 
others would not allow him to play savior to the world, 30 


There are those who think Veblen would have enjoyed seeing a revo- 
lution in America much like the one the Marx theory produced in 
Russia. Lerner wrote: "He had the hatred that any original mind 
has for every theoretical system except his own. "31 Perhaps this 
kept him from supporting communism: until late in life. Professor 
Bates wrote that Veblen was "inspired by Jack Reed's enthusiastic 
tales of Russia . . . and dreamed of becoming the Karl Marx of 
America."32 Veblen's writings indicate that he was far too rational 
to prescribe anything as drastic as a "bloody" revolution. He wrote: 
"In the long run people will recognize that something must be done." 
However, he pointed out that the remedial measures they are likely 
to try will be of "a business-like nature . . . designed in all rea- 
son... ."33 

"Among ascore of major students of our social institutions, Veblen 
stands first, comparable in the field of social analysis to Pierce and 
James and Dewey in the psychology of behaving and knowing.'"34 Harold 
Rugg thus wrote of Veblen's criticism of our social institutions. The 
most important of these social institutions is the institution of edu- 
cation. Professor Homan wrote: "Veblen's most distinctive intel- 
lectual work was the application of the psychology of the struggle by 
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which the vested interest defend themselves against the threatened 
attacks of the under-class."35 The vested interest must use every 
available institution for its defense. Foremost among theSe insti- 
tutions was education. 

Veblen's analysis of the education of the pecuniary culture was 
presented in his work, THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA.36 In 
his book, Veblen showed that the governing boards of our universities 
are composed of influential businessmen, who, though necessarily 
select the president, determine the quality of the faculty, and guide 
academic policy. As aresult of this, a progréssive lowering of stan- 
dards takes place. In addition, an emphasis is put upon the "acces- 
sories of college life," athletic and social, which makes the old term 
"institution of learning" ironic.37 Veblen insisted that a university 
was, or should be, a seat of learning for men eager to pursue their 
scholarly studies. The trustees who engaged the presidents were 
men of "vested interest." They therefore hired a president who was 
a businessman, interested in numbers and wealth. 38 

The most critical disadvantage of this method of hiring the presi- 
dent of the university was that, in Veblen's view, teachers were 
hired who "served as coadjutors and vehicles of executive policy." 
The executive policy was the teaching of "safe principles" which did 
not upset the vested interest. 39 

Veblen's remedy is the logical outgrowth of his criticisms. He 
would do away with the governing boards of business men who gave 
only perfunctory attention to the actual needs of the university, and 
replace them with educators, "who might, when necessary, have a 
staff of business subordinates, "40 

Professor Bates points out that this attack by Veblen was met in 
the typically American manner, whereby nearly every one professes 
to agree but does nothing. 41 

Madison wrote of Veblen's HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA: 
"Veblen's castigation of business trustees and businesslike adminis- 
trators, however, exaggerated, dealt with conditions prevalent in 
many of our universities." This attack on the spirit of business 
enterprise was motivated by his idealistic view of scholarship as 
well as by personal resentment. 42 

Professor Hobson had more to say about the techniques which were 
employed in the universities to maintain the vested interest. He 
wrote that it was antiquity which made the studies "safe." Hobson 
thinks the practice of using only antiquated subjects to confine the 
student to some study other than the present problems is what 
Veblen foresaw. This result is attained by concentration of atten- 
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tion upon the founding of the colonies, the War of Independence, and 
a worshipful study of the Constitution. 43 

Perhaps, Professor Hobson is on the outer fringe of realism in his 
criticism of university education in America when he produces such 
examples as those above. More probably he was speaking in the ironic 
sense. All of Veblen's contemporaries, however, did not understand 
his attack on education. One such example is Marshall Field who 
wrote that Veblen had a great deal to say about ritualistic education 
but concluded that "this type of education dominated our academic 
institutions until the rise of aneed for carefully formed technicians 
for modern business civilization."44 Evidence is abundant which indi- 
cates that this "need for technicians" has increased the evils which 
Veblen described rather than eliminated them as Field would suggest. 

Veblen's contribution to sociology has included his criticism of the 
pecuniary culture, his political analysis, and his criticisms and sug- 
gestions as to "higher learning." Impressions of his contemporaries 
in this field have been recorded in this paper. 

Dwight L. Dumond has written a rather good summary of Veblen's 
social consequences as they affected the twentieth century: 


. . . Thorstein Veblen's merciless criticism of the unsocial 
consequences of the accumulation of wealth became a vital, 
moving force because young men and women sat at his feet 
and learned the way to a better life. Countless thousands 
entered the university during these three decades to drink 
deeply of the humanities and learn something of new social 
economic theories. Every civilization produces its men and 
women to whom life offers no other value so incomparably 
rich as constructive service. This one produced its . 
Thorstein Veblen. . . .45 
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Robert V. Andelson, IMPUTED RIGHTS (AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL THEORY) (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1971), 153 
pages. $6.00. 


"This essay is an attempt to get at the heart of the problem of 
just what it is that makes rights rights. . . building chiefly upon 
the foundations laid by Calvin." The attempt can be read with plea- 
sure by Barthians and libertarians, and will be a great, if not com- 
plete, joy to anyone who happens to be both. The method is not really 
to get at the heart of the problem, but to start there and work out- 
ward, The heart is the fideistic presupposition of the Atonement in 
Christian theology, which Andelson believes has not been used as a 
ground of social ethics before, although certainly implied by Calvin. 
His failure to mention Karl Barth, the "unavoidable thinker, " in this 
respect apparently comes from a view of Barth as anethicist but not 
a social theorist; but this kind of distinction has not foreclosed a 
degree of reliance on Emil Brunner, as corrected. To those who will 
entertain his presupposition, Andelson offers’ a system which holds 
to its ground better than most; and to those who will not, he wishes 
a good deliverance. 

Man has worth only as God graciously imputes it to him. Strictly 
speaking, then, a man has no rights, but rather concommitant duties 
owed to God and only derivatively toward other men. However, with 
this understanding, it is helpful to speak of rights, and so to save 
something of a millennium of analytical jurisprudence. The deriva- 
tion of duties toward others, refreshingly, is not found in analogy, 
or even in the love commandment, but in the duties which the elect 
owe to God, Because the elect cannot be surely known to men (and 
may comprise some or all, no matter here), all must be left free 
for the function of serving God. "In order that the elect may have 
the liberty to serve, all men must be accorded liberty as such." The 
only legitimate purpose of asocial unit is to preserve the framework 
in which men may pursue goals of their own choosing, which requires 
reciprocal freedom insofar as it can beaccorded and still insure that 
predation does not undermine this framework of the social order. 
The primal rights of freedom from predation cannot conflict. "Where 
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they appear to, it will be found that one of the conflicting particu- 
larizations is non-reciprocal and therefore false." Predation is to 
be found in society's coercive sanction of privilege, which must be 
avoided in all forms. Privilege and anarchy are but two forms of the 
same evil, the denial of reciprocal freedom. Thus, the current 
thought on this point is somewhat anticipated. 

Andelson does not hesitate to set out many particularizations from 
his basis. The crucial question, of course, is always what constitutes 
predation and what does not. His arguments here may interest those 
whom he has wished a good deliverance, as well as those initially in 
sympathy with him. It is an over-simplification to say that the cri- 
terion is whether or not a pretended right can be given to all accord- 
ing to the most original category in which it can be placed function- 
ally, and Andelson does not use this expression, but it isnot far from 
the mark. Great emphasis is placed on the right to rely on the truth 
of all serious representations, especially those of the government, 
and the performance of promises. Absolute ownership of property 
created by labor is necessary; but real property law, it seems, should 
be very nearly that of Henry George. Personal freedom is carried to 
the logical extreme. 

No particular form of government is required to keep freedom 
reciprocal, although it is likely that only representative government 
is one that does this, and against any other the elect must set their 
faces like flint. Andelson honors the obvious, but usually neglected, 
difference between what the Church must do and what it must try to 
effect in others. But, although he is necessarily writing only to the 
Church, if not about it, he presents no ecclesiology. This is some- 
thing that he must develop in order to retain his credentials as a 
Calvinist. And when he does he must show that he has begun to deal 
with the ethics of the eschatological theology of the Pannenberg type, 
which seems to say that the Church can look at things from the other 
end, from the viewpoint of the commandment of our Lord: 


"Give to him that asketh thee, " 


or that of His most articulate apostle: 


"Let no man seek his own, but every man another's wealth, " 


R. D. Cox 
Memphis State University 
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Marie E. Wirsing, TEACHING AND PHILOSOPHY: A SYNTHESIS 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1972), 226 pages. 


The author's primary concern is "to demonstrate that philosophy 
and methods are not two separate operations but denote one process 
looked at from opposite ends." From the introduction, entitled, 
"The Twain Shall Meet," to the discussion of written plans in the 
appendix, she champions the "wholistic" approach to classroom teach- 
ing. Professor Wirsing insists that ateacher's methodology reflects 
his basic assumptions and that whatever the teacher believes about 
human nature, life, and learning directs him in the operation of his 
classroom. Students in preparation and teachers alike become mere 
technicians, not professionals, when they lack a working understand- 
ing of the underlying rationale. 

It is apparent that the author believes in a close relationship of 
educational theory to practice even to the point of extracting the 
one from the other. At a time when some of the leading thinkers in 
educational philosophy are-directing our attention and efforts away 
from traditional and classical philosophy and toward an analysis of 
major issues and problems in Western education, Professor Wirsing 
evidences considerable courage and conviction by publishing this 
volume. With due attention to logic and to sequence of thought, the 
author denounces teacher decisions made blindly and requires that 
instructors develop an awareness of the linkage between philosophical 
theory and classroom practice. Further, it is essential that this 
close relationship between philosophy and actual teaching be per- 
ceived in the initial stages of professional preparation or its impor- 
tance may never be realized. 

The book consists of three major decisions. Part One, entitled 
"Where Do You Begin?" deals with the contemporary emphasis for 
teachers on doing as contrasted with theorizing which, the author 
restates, leaves the educator in disillusionment since it provides no 
foundation for the teacher's decisions. In this connection, the author 
laments both the tendency toward Narcissism, defined as "the almost 
unconscious desire to facilitate change in one's own direction, " and 
that of Nonreflectiveness concerning the full implications of the 
changes proposed. Professor Wirsing rightly declares that our edu- 
cational system needs a firm, well-ordered body of ideas expressing 
our ultimate goals and values, not an intellectual quagmire. The 
present dilemma in the task of transmitting American core values is 
due to inadequate axiological foundations. 
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As alternatives, the author deals with the traditional answers. 
She refers to the seven cardinal principles for secondary education, 
treats Experimentalism, Transempiricism, and Existentialism in 
relation to rational thinking and returns to her main theme, the need 
for a wholistic approach. Having read several chapters of material 
that is generally philosophical and which covers concerns that are 
traditionally metaphysical, epistemological and axiological, the 
reader is suddenly advised that the teacher's particular philosophy is 
unimportant. What does matter is that the educator formulate a 
foundation, a rationale, for his instructional decisions. Further, 
the teacher must behimself regarded as a whole person with a world- 
view and assume full responsibility for the consequences of his deci- 
sions--which is obviously some kind of existentialism itself. 

Part Two takes "A Look at Nuts and Bolts" of teaching analyzing 
the pedagogical world of facts, concepts, and generalizations. Here 
philosophy is related to education through adiscussion of the various 
models from Logical Positivism through Classical Realism to Exis- 
tentialism. Lesson plans are offered along with a treatment of the 
relationship of philosophy to the problems of evaluating students 
and the naming of behavioral objectives. 

Part Three is an effort to recapitulate, illustrate, and to present 
the author's own summarized position. The reference to people 
drifting like icebergs with little knowledge of what lies below and 
with superficial communication is a picture never-to-be forgotten. 

The book is a personal testimony of a very humane and intelligent 
woman; it offers a rational approach to the problem of relating 
philosophy to Western education. 


William H. Howick 
Memphis State University 


Carl Cohen, DEMOCRACY (Athens, Georgia: University of Georgia 
Press, 1971), 302 plus XV pages. $10.00. 


Democracy has been of supreme interest and a topic of discussion 
by many since inception of the term in the fifth century B.C. Carl 
Cohen's DEMOCRACY truly ranks among the top as to its precision, 
consizing and convincing definition, explanation and defense of de- 
mocracy; a system which he considers to be "the foremost political 
ideal in all the world." Democracy is defined as "that system of 
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community government in which, by and large, the members of a 
community participate, or may participate, directly or indirectly, 
in the making of decisions which affect them all." Decision making 
is a very important element and is to be "participatory" with a bal- 
ance of majority rule and minority rights. It is, however, on page 
two hundred and twenty-four that a second logical part of the defi- 
nition is clearly discussed when the author cites "commitment on 
the part of all participants to abide by the decisions reached." While 
for some reason the equality of obligation on the part of citizens has 
been played down, the major strength of the book is in its detailed 
explanation of the breadth, depth and range of democracy, in which 
Cohen gives an excellent elaboration on the degree of community 
participation in decision making. It is interesting to note that al- 
though Cohen tries to discuss and analyze democracy in global terms, 
in essence it is the American social, economic and political system 
with all its weaknesses and inconsistencies, which lays the founda- 
tion of his basic concept. His courtship and frequent quotations from 
Jefferson and Jackson, Madison and Lincoln and a variety of samples 
from the American system is evidence for this point. It appears 
that Cohen's interest in democracy is not just academic. He, in 
fact, defends democracy on its merits in "practice" but for all prac- 
tical purposes the model presented is "made in America." Knowing 
that he isnot trying to build a utopia, he does make every effdrt for 
his democratic system to be faultless, just, and absolute with all 
individual rights preserved. Cohen maintains that democracy pre- 
supposes first an operative "community," and secondly "rationality." 
He argues extensively in support of his five necessary conditions of 
democracy, including material, constitutional, intellectual, psycho- 
logical and protective conditions. Recognizing that material condi- 
tion is a stabilizing factor in any society regardless of the nature of 
its government, he feels strongly that material well-being is a re- 
quired conditton in "successful operation of a democratic govern- 
ment." But his outright rejection of economic equality is not sur- 
prising in the light of the fact that such a system is synonymous 
with socialism. He ignores completely many recent controls due to 
the need for stronger consumer protection and some degree of co- 
existence between capitalism and socialism due to the inability of 
some industries to prevent financial disaster (Penn Central, for 
example). The author is genuine, however, in maintaining that de- 
mocracy must guarantee every citizen freedom to engage in certain 
kinds of activities. But there is a question as to applicability of his 
defense of absolute freedom of speech and political freedom. It is 
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ironic that even the record of countries with a long democratic tra- 
dition increasingly points to the erosion of individual rights and re- 
strictions on personal freedom. Encroaching civil liberties, such as 
wire-tapping of citizens and even their representatives, suppression 
of views contrary to the one sanctioned by government, imprisonment 
of reporters for not revealing the source of their information, 
forced relocation, search of personal belongings at the airport; all 
are just a few normal happenings of peoples' daily lives in democratic 
societies, not just at the time of national crisis but during a period 
of relative peace. In recent years there are some who even raise 
question as to the applicability of the Bill of Rights. The author's 
contention as to the absence of violence and prevalence of peace, 
tranquility and tolerance in democracy is questionable. As long as 
there. are majorities and minorities and variations of interests, 
there is room for disagreement, discontent, and even eventual vio- 
lence, and human history is filled with such events. Cohen is justi- 
fied, however, in suggesting that education of citizens in democracy 
is "essential to the wise direction of that government." He admits, 
nevertheless, that not every citizen needs to be aware of and resolve 
every problem facing the community. But he should be able to "judge" 
the solution and consequences of a proposed solution. This seems 
particularly relevant in the age of super-electronic media, high- 
powered advertising and propaganda by self-righteous individuals 
representing certain self or group interests and making every effort 
toinfluence the public mentality. It is not surprising that the author 
ends his book on a pessimistic note, and a bleak review of the prospect 
for demecracy. But regardless of whether democracy succeeds or 
not, one point is clear: that Cohen has:a genuine commitment to the 
basic concept of democracy. This is demonstrated by his extensive 
defense of democracy (almost one quarter of the book). He is con- 
vinced that democracy is the best available alternative, inspiring the 
hopes and aspiration of many peoples all over the world. Disregard- 
ing some of the author's difficulty in reconciling the inconsistencies 
of theory and practice in democracy, Democracy is a very notable 
contribution on the subject. 


Manouchehr Pedram 
Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
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Andrew J. Reck, SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY: A STUDY OF ITS 
NATURE, TYPES AND USES (Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1972), 284 pages. $8.95 (cloth); $4.45 (paper). 


"The foxes," Reck says, "have invaded the philosophical vineyard 
in such large numbers that, with few exceptions, the fruits of specu- 
lation have been devoured before they could ripen" (p. 3). Speculative 
philosophy has indeed been attacked, snubbed, and ridiculed by various 
philosophical tendencies during the last fifty years, yet one must 
misunderstand the nature of man or the nature of this type of phi- 
losophy in order to think it will pass away. This book will at least 
increase our understanding of speculative thought. 

Professor Reck, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at 
Tulane University, sympathetically attempts, "in the face of felt 
needs, to define speculative philosophy, specify its types, and de- 
lineate its uses" (p. 6). It is impossible to dismiss speculation in 
philosophy unless one can dismiss history of philosophy, since nearly 
all the great figures in that history--from Plato and Aristotle to 
Alfred North Whitehead--were concerned with speculative explanation 
of reality. Reck explores historical ideas of thenature of this enter- 
prise. He finds the most attractive definition to be Whitehead's 
view of speculative philosophy as a coherent and adequate scheme of 
basic categories which interpret all of reality and experience. 

The bulk of this volume -- some 180 pages--is a compendium of 
nearly the entire history of philosophy arranged under four major 
types of speculative systems: "Realism holds that whatever is in 
any sense is real; idealism that mind and its content alone are real; 
materialism that matter and its patterns alone are real; and process 
philosophy that process and the factors in process are real" (p. 51). 
Treatment of the various philosophies extends from as little as one 
page for persons such as Gassendi, G. H. Mead, and T. H. Green to 
a maximum of about eleven pages for such as Plato, Aristotle, 
Berkeley, Kant, Samuel Alexander, and Whitehead. Reck's treatment 
here as elsewhere in the work is straightforward and lucid, providing 
statements of the major points and important critical comments as 
space allows. 

One waits a little too expectantly for the final chapter on "The 
Uses of Speculative Philosophy" only to find that it is based largely 
upon the views of others and that it is just twenty-four pages long. 
Although I had anticipated a more original chapter, it is still a use- 
ful presentation of the interplay of contemporary views about the 
uses of speculation. The uses are six in number: cognitive, religious, 
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aesthetic, moral, social, and psychological. The key to the cognitive 
or theoretical use lies in providing structure for our understanding, 
and possibly uncovering previously hidden features of language, 
thought, or reality. The chief religious use is inclarifying and eluci- 
dating various aspects of religion and religious experience. Aestheti- 
cally, speculation provides man with increased vision and structural 
beauty. Moral philosophers as well as others have often appealed to 
speculative metaphysics for the foundations for morality. Philosophy 
is socially important since "how a people behaves and evaluates its 
behavior is due, in some measure, to how it conceives the world and 
its place in the world" (p. 249). And psychologically, speculation can 
satisfy men's need for "ultimacy and coherence and comprehensive- 
ness in their thoughts" (p. 253). 

The book is well-designed, well-printed, and aesthetically pleasing. 
Its exceptional and almost error-free index is ten pages long. That, 
coupled with 777 footnotes, makes this a useful sourcebook. Its 
usefulness would have been increased slightly-- please allow a pet 
peeve--if the footnotes buried at the end of the book had been given 
adequate tombstones. When one looks for a note to something, say, 
in the chapter on process philosophy, hediscovers that footnotes are 
listed under chapter numbers rather than numbers and names. One 
has to go elsewhere to find the chapter number to go with the name, 
and then return to the footnotes. 

But all in all the combination of clarity and completeness makes 
this a helpful book for a large audience. A beginning student seeking 
an introduction to philosophy will find this an excellent volume, yet 
even a scholar will value the work for the large amount of readily 
available information it contains. 


Glen C. Joy 
Southwest Texas State University 


Diana T. Laurensen and Alan Swingewood, THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
LITERATURE (New York: Schocken Books, 1972), 281 pages. 


The marked widening of interest in sociology at all levels during 
the past few years has been largely limited to those areas of inquiry 
already well cultivated--education, social stratification, religion, 
race relations, deviance--but to the exclusion of other, less tradi- 
tional, and more ambiguous subjects. Thus the sociological study of 
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literature has been hardly developed, either in terms of its theory 
or in its methods of analysis, "but has remained in some kind of 
limbo, suspended between literature as literature and sociology as 
social science, " 

The excellent work argues ably for the development of a literary 
sociology, introducing the idea of a sociology of literature for those 
who believe that social science is simply the study of facts, as well 
as for those for whom literature is a unique subjective experience 
which defies scientific analysis. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One discusses the theory 
of literature as a social product linking the problems involved in the 
sociological analysis with past and with contemporary writers; and 
some degree of intellectual continuity is suggested. In Part Two the 
focus is on the social situation of the writer himself, relating the 
specific economic, political, and social influences to the structure 
of his work. Part Three puts forward some tentative analyses of 
proved literary texts in an attempt to relate theory to practice. 

The authors admit that many of the ideas of their book stem 
directly from French writers, in particular, the late Rumanian-born 
scholar, Lucien Goldmann (his THE HIDDEN GOD, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1964, and RECHERCHES DIALECTIQUES, Gallimard, 
Paris, 1959; POUR UNE SOCIOLOGIE DUE ROMAN, Gallimard, Paris, 
1964; "Criticism and Dogmatism in Literature," in D. Cooper, Ed., 
THE DIALECTICS OF LIBERATION, Penguin, Baltimore, 1968; and 
"Marx, Lukacs, Girard et al sociologie du Roman, " MEDIATIONS, 
No. 2, 1962). 

Being one of the first books attempting to relate theory of litera- 
ture to both the social situation of writing and publishing (in this 
case, of novels), the publication provides an illuminating prelude to 
any study of this field. The "Select Bibliography" (pp. 276-281) is 
the best available on this field. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 


David H. DeGrood, Dale Riepe, and John Somerville (eds. ), RADICAL 
CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY (St. Louis, Missouri: 
Warren H. Green, Inc., 1971), 277 pages. $15.00. 


The current English word "radical" is derived from the Latin 
"radix," having the meaning of root, fundamental, or basic. In 
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mathematics, the radical sign is used before a quantity to indicate 
that its root is to be extracted. Ina society, the radical is one who 
favors fundamental or basic change in the roots of that society. In 
academic circles, radical inquiry involves the exposure and critique 
of basic assumptions. In amore limited sense, technical philosophers 
have sometimes used the term Philosophical Radicalism to apply to 
British Utilitarianism. To the contemporary popular mind in America, 
radical thinking may connote a far fetched or "way out" viewpoint, 
and a rejection of conventional patterns of life style and social inter- 
action. Sometimes radical is used as anemotive adjective expressing 
strong subjective emotional evaluation of people, policies, or ideas, 
some using it to express their strong approval, some using it to 
express their strong disapproval. Sometimes radical is used to refer 
to that which is at the core or center of an issue, and at other times 
to refer to positions of deviation and far extremes. And this catalog 
of meanings is certainly not exhaustive. We have illustrated that 
"yadical" may have varied and perhaps even contrary meanings de- 
pending on its author and context. 

This is of particular interest if one is seeking to understand with 
clarity what a collection of essays on "radical" currents in contem- 
porary philosophy might be about. A recently published compilation 
of articles on RADICAL CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSO- 
PHY illustrates this point. The title is ambiguous. While it is 
successful in commanding attention, the "radical" designation may 
be a misleading clue to the contents of this book. The book has nothing 
to do with British Utilitarianism. The book has little to do with 
investigating Existentialism, Linguistic Analysis, or Phenomenology, 
as examples of radical analysis incontemporary technical philosophy. 
It contains little explicit reference to current radical social issues. 
Pollution, ecology, racism, war, and nationalism receive no extended 
analysis as current radical social problems. Few of the contributors 
would ordinarily be considered to be contemporary radicals. There is 
a reprint of a short 1960 Che Guevara article, and an Epilogue by 
Herbert Aptheker, but nothing from Herbert Marcuse, Buckminster 
Fuller, Angela Davis, Jerry Rubin, Shulamith Firestone, Eldridge 
Cleaver, Jean-Paul Sartre, or others who are commonly thought to 
be at the growing edges of contemporary radical analysis. In short, 
while "radical'' can mean many things, there is nothing particularly 
radical about this book. 

The book is a collection of sixteen articles, a Forward, a Preface, 
an Afterward, an Epilogue, and a Bibliography. The Preface claims 
that this book aims at a careful consideration of the naturalistic 
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and materialistic alternative to contemporary Existentialist, Ana- 
lytic, and Supernaturalist frameworks in philosophy, and that it 
seeks thereby to "exhibit the vitality of multiplicity of 'scientific 
philosophy' today throughout the world (p. xi). ""' Naturalism and Dia- 
lectical Materialism are the dominant viewpoints reflected in the 
articles, and présumably these viewpoints are intended to be the 
"radical currents in contemporary philosophy" that the book title 
promises. 

The sixteen articles are of various lengths, topical relevance, and 
age. Most are written by academic technical philosophers, and most 
are written by Americans. Nine of the articles are reprintings of 
material which was first presented elsewhere. The earliest of these 
goes back to 1948, another to 1960. Taken together, half of the 
authors are connected with two particular universities, where an 
editor of the book each holds a position. There is a ten page bibli- 
ography, mostly of contemporary American philosophers who have 
contributed to the literature of philosophical materialism or 
naturalism. 

In his Preface, the Editor-in-Chief explains (p. xi) that RADICAL 
CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY was constructed as a 
"companion text" to PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE: THE QUEST 
OF MODERN MATERIALISM, edited by Roy Wood Sellars, V. J. McGill, 
and Marvin Farber (New York: Macmillan Company, 1949). Students 
of philosophical materialism who have found PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
FUTURE to be a useful and seminal resource may find this claim of 
companionship to be dubious. Actually, these books have relatively 
little in common, and RADICAL CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY isnot much complimented when the comparison is made. 
PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE (1949) contains 28 essays, and has 
632 pages of text, costing $4.66. RADICAL CURRENTS IN CON- 
TEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY contains 16 essays, and 269 pages of text, 
costing $15.00. Thus, the former book has nearly twice as many 
essays, has well over twice as many pages, and costs less than one 
third as much as its more recent "companion." Only two of the 28 
essays in PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE had previously appeared, 
and both of these were rewritten substantially for this book, where- 
as more than half of the essays (nine out of sixteen) in RADICAL 
CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY are reprints of ma- 
terial which is already available in print elsewhere. The background 
of authors represented in PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE was rela- 
tively evenly divided between academic technical philosophers, scien- 
tists, and non-academic philosophers, while two-thirds of the authors 
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in RADICAL CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY are aca- 
demic technical philosophers. Half of the contributors to RADICAL 
CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY are connected with 
two universities. Contributors who are of non-American nationality 
number tenin PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE, and four in RADICAL 
CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. Only three of the 
authors whose writings appear in PHILOSOPHY FOR THE FUTURE 
have contributed to the RADICAL CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY 
PHILOSOPHY book, and all three of these essays have appeared else- 
where previously, one of these before PHILOSOPHY FOR THE 
FUTURE was published. While they both broadly treat the theme of 
materialism, these books donot appear to be particularly compatible 
companions. 

This book contains some very excellent original articles that are 
well worth reading. For example, Harold L. Parsons has an essay on 
"Minding as a Material Force" in which he explores meanings of mind- 
ing as an activity. Robert B. Carson writes on "The Crisis of the 
1890's and the Shaping of the Twentieth Century" to show human 
consequences of the expansion of American capitalism throughout 
the world. On the whole, it seems doubtful that the book should or 
will generate widespread interest among the many persons seeking 
to investigate "radical currents in contemporary philosophy, " given 
the breadth and ambiguity of meanings which that may connote. The 
book is really for the most part a collection of articles dealing with 
some relatively contemporary currents of thought in philosophical 
naturalism and especially in Dialectical Materialism, largely by and 
of interest to academic technical philosophers. The book may be 
useful to students of technical philosophy with an interest in the 
theory of philosophical naturalism or Dialectical Materialism. 


John Albin Broyer 
Southern Illinois University 
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